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EN made good use of his 
Pp leisure time at Lowbridge. 

There was no night school 
in the town, but he took some 
courses in a correspondence 
school, from which he learned 
much that was helpful to him 
in his work in the textile mills. 
He read a good deal of history 
—especially the history of his 
country; he studied its Consti- 
tution and its laws, and so came 
to realize, more than he had ever 
realized before, its greatness, its 
protecting power, and its funda- 
mental guarantees of liberty. 

He held himself closely to 
his tasks. Only twice since he 
came to Lowbridge had he gone 
back with his mother to Cobb’s 
Corners for a holiday visit. On 
each occasion Grandpa Walker 
had had a hearty handshake for 
him, and an affectionate greet- 
ing. The boy was forging 
ahead, and the old man was 
proud of him; but he insisted 
that it was the Walker blood in 
his veins that was leading him 
to success, 

During Pen’s first year at 
Lowbridge Aleck Sands came 
there to work in a shoe factory. 
Now and then the boys met on 
the street, but Aleck always 
went by with a careless nod, 
and no word ever passed be- 
tween them. 

One Memorial Day, as Pen 
stood at the entrance of the 
cemetery and watched the pro- 
cession go in to do honor to the 
men who had died for their 
country, he saw Aleck march- 
ing in Company E of the state 
militia. For the first time in 
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his life a spirit of envy entered 
his breast. He would have 
given much to have been in 
Aleck’s place. Membership in 
the militia would give him training and 
discipline, and perhaps—and this was the 
thought that most strongly impressed him— 
a chance to serve his state and his country 
in the not impossible event of war. 

A young wool sorter at the mills was a 
member of Company E, and Pen told him one 
day of his desire to join the militia. The 
young fellow promised to take the matter up 
with the captain of the company. A few 
days later the young man brought Pen an 
application blank. Pen took the paper home, 
filled it out, and signed it; his mother also 
Signed it, in evidence of her consent to his 
enlistment. A few nights later Pen, with 
the document in his pocket, presented him- 
self to the captain of the company at the 
ofticers’ room in the armory. 

‘The captain glanced at the paper, and then 
looked at Pen. 

‘*I’m sorry, Butler,’’ he said, ‘‘but I’m 
afraid we can’t enlist you.’? 

The announcement came as a shock to Pen. 

‘*You see,’’ continued the captain, ‘‘since 
I sent the application blank to you, a written 
protest has been filed against your enlistment, 
by a member of the company whom I have 
recently promoted to be a sergeant. Under 
the circumstances I don’t see how we can very 
well take you in.’’ 

Pen’s face was ablaze. ‘‘May I ask what 
the nature of the protest is??’ 

‘*It is based on your disloyalty to the flag. = 

So here was the old ghost risen again to 
haunt and to harass him. Pen knew well 
enough who had made the protest. He 
started to go, and then turned again to the 
captain. 

Bi. have no defense to make,’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘If Aleck Sands feels that I am 
not fit to serve in the same company with 
him, I do not want to go in.” 

“That?’s a sensible view to take of it,’’ re- 
plied the captain in a kind voice. He seemed 
Sorry for the boy. ‘‘I regret that things are 
so, Butler. But—you see how it is.’ 

‘*I don’t blame you, captain,’’ said Pen. 
‘*But’’—and a dash of his old impetuousness 
came into his voice—‘‘the day is coming 
when no man will dare to charge me with 
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disloyalty ; some day I shall prove that I can be 
as good a soldier as any man in your company. ’’ 

**Good!’? exclaimed the captain. ‘‘That’s 
the right spirit.’ And he grasped Pen’s hand 
and bade him a hearty good night. 

No one at the Starbird mills, perhaps no 
one in Lowbridge, was more deeply interested 
in the struggle of the Cubans for independence 
than Penfield Butler was. Ever since Weyler’s 
famous concentrado order of October 21, 1896, 
which resulted in such untold misery and in 
the death by starvation of so many thousands 
of the Cuban people, Pen’s sympathies for the 
victims of Spanish military rule on that unfor- 
tunate island had been intense. 

On February 15, 1898, came the explosion 
that sent the United States battleship Maine 
to the bottom of the harbor at Havana. With 
the people of the country at large, Pen was 
shocked and incensed at the disaster. And 
when in the following March he read Senator 
Proctor’s report on the Spanish atrocities in 
Cuba, his indignation could not be restrained. 

On April 19th the Congress of the United 
States declared Cuba to be an independent 
nation and authorized the use of the United 
States army to put an end to Spanish rule in 


the island; and on April 23d the President | 


issued his first call for volunteers. 
was astir and aflame. 

On the day of the call, Company E left 
Lowbridge for camp, in accordance with its 

mobilization orders. It seemed that half the 
town was at the railway station to see the 
soldiers go. Pen was there with the rest. Only 
troops of the state militia had been included 
in the call; although no man was obliged to 
go, not a single member of the company had 
declined. They said good-by to those who 
were dear to them, entrained, and rode away. 

Pen saw them go, and then went back to 
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his work, despondent and heartsick, conscious 
that he was the only man in the town who had 
been deemed unworthy to defend his country. 
But on May 25th, when the second call for troops 
came, his restlessness would not be stilled. For 
weeks the call to arms had been ringing in his 
ears and tugging’ at his heart. Now he felt 
that he must respond. Somewhere, in some 
way, he must qualify himself to enter the 
service of his country, and fight its battles. 

‘*Mother, ’’ he said, when he went home that 
night, ‘‘I can’t stand it any longer. I’ve got 
to go.’’ 

‘*Go where, dearie?’’ 

‘*Go to war. Here the President has called 
for seventy-five thousand more men, and I’m 
the only fellow in the whole country, fit to 
bear arms, who has been denied the chance 
to fight. I can’t stand it another day.’’ 

‘*Never mind, Pen,’’ she said consolingly. 
‘*There are other, and perhaps better, ways 
for men to serve their country than by fighting 
for it. To be a good citizen is often far more 
patriotic than to be a good soldier. ’’ 

‘*T know, mother. That’s one of the things 
I’ve learned; and I believe it. But it’s not 
enough for me. I insulted the flag once, and 
I’ve got to make it right. And I couldn’t make 
it right in a thousand years simply by being a 
good citizen. Don’t you understand, mother ?’’ 

‘*Yes, dear; I understand.’’ 

She took his hand and began to stroke it 
gently. ‘‘I wish that I could do something to 
help you.’’ 

‘*You can, mother. You can let me go to 
war. I’m only nineteen, and I can’t go with- 
out your consent; but if you say I may go, 
I’ll start to-morrow. ’’ 

She hesitated. It is not a light thing for a 
mother to send her only boy to war; but it 
was not in her heart to forbid him. 
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**] will not keep yvou,’’ she 
said, ‘‘if you can find a place; 
but you know they have al- 
ready refused to enlist you.’’ 

‘“*That was before the call 
for troops came. Perhaps they 
won’t refuse me now. The 
boys are still in Virginia, at 
Camp Alger. I’ll gothere. If 
Captain Perry won’t take me, 
I’ll go from company to com- 
pany and from regiment to 
regiment till I find a place.’’ 

‘“*And I’m sure you’ll find 
one. ”? 

Uneonsciously, she found 
herself sharing his enthusiasm 
and wishing him success. But 
that night, when through sleep- 
less hours she thought of the 
hazards and dangers that her 
boy would face and of the hard- 
ships that he would suffer, 
when she looked ahead to the 
lonely months and _ perhaps 
years that she would wait for 
him to return, her heart failed 
her, and she wept. 

Pen did not go the next day. 
He had some things to do to 
provide for his mother’s com- 
fort and maintenance during 
his absence. He had also to 
make his peace with Major 
Starbird, for he had been pro- 
moted from weaver to loom 
fixer, and his place was not easy 
to fill. But Major Starbird, old 
soldier that he was, took Pen’s 
hand and bade him Godspeed, 
and wished him a safe return 
at the end of the war. 

So, the next morning, Pen was 
off. His mother did not go to 
the station with him. She did 
not dare. And of the score who 
saw him go, not one knew of the 
patriotic venture on which he 
had embarked. He reached 
Washington late that night. He 
knew the city, for he had been there once 
with Colonel Butler. But this time he did 
not go to the big hotel where he had stayed 
with the colonel; he engaged a small room 


* at a modest inn near the railway station. 


It was not until the next afternoon that he 
went out to Camp Alger. He wanted, first, 
to see the beautiful city, with the sunlight of 
a glorious May day resting on it; he wanted 
to see again the Capitol with its noble dome, 
the White House, the War and Navy Build- 
ings, the Washington Monument, and the 
score of other great landmarks that deck the 
national seat of government. 

At one o’clock he went out Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the Aqueduct Bridge, crossed the 
Potomac, and took a trolley car to Falls 
Church. From there he walked to the camp. 
The dust on the road was ankle-deep, and 
the continuous stream of foot travelers, 
wagons, hacks, and men on horseback kept 
the air thick with it. From the descending 
road Pen saw ahead of him on the upsloping 
ground to the north and west, in endless rows, 
the tents of Camp Alger. On both sides, as he 
approached the camp, horses were tethered 
in the fields; and now and then a trooper on 
horseback dashed off toward Washington. 

Pen asked the first man in uniform that he 
met how to find the Pennsylvania regiment 
of which Company E wasa part. The soldier 
gave him the desired information and added 
that he himself was a Pennsylvanian, al- 
though a member of a different regiment. 

Pen went on up the tented street, turned 
down a cross street, and then up an avenue 
that ran straight ahead until it disappeared 
over the brow of a hill. On this avenue he 
found the headquarters of the regiment, and 
a little farther on, down a company street, 
he came upon the quarters of Company E. 

It was mid-afternoon and the men were off 
duty. They were lying in their tenis, or out 
on the grass, sleeping, reading, or talking. 
Some of them Pen knew well. They greeted 
him warmly and asked eagerly for news from 
home. 

But he did not stay long to talk with them. 
He found Captain Perry in his tent, seated at 
a rough table, reading a book. The captain 
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looked up when Pen entered and, recognizing | 
him instantly, rose and shook hands with him. 

‘*Captain Perry,’’ Pen said, ‘‘I came down 
here to try again to enlist. Now that war is 
on I thought you might not refuse me.’’ 

The captain looked at him curiously. 

‘“*You are persistent. Have you left your | 
job in order to come down here to enlist?’’ 

‘*T have. I intend to get into the service— | 
if not in this company, then in some other 
company ; if not in this regiment, then in some 
other regiment. Somewhere I shall get in.’’ 

‘“*That sounds good. I like it. But you 
know the reason that I refused you once. The 
same reason may still prevail. ’’ 

‘‘The least you can do is to refuse me again. ’’ 

The captain looked him over again from 
head to foot. He liked this young, stalwart 
fellow. Throwing his book down on the table, 
he went to the tent door. 

‘*Send Sergeant Sands to company head- 
quarters, ’’ he said to the guard. 

In five minutes Sergeant Sands presented 
himself at the entrance to the tent, and saluted. 

‘*Sergeant,’’ said Captain Perry, ‘‘do you 
know this man?’’ 

When Aleck saw Pen, his face flushed and 
he was silent. His throat twitched as if he 
were trying to speak and could not. 

‘*Butler has come down here,’’ the captain 
went on, ‘‘to renew his application to enlist. 
He insists on getting into the service.’’ 

Then a strange thing happened. Sergeant 
Sands strode across the intervening space and 
laid a hand on Pen’s shoulder. 

‘Old man,’’ he said, ‘‘forgive me if you 
can. I’ve been beastly to you for four years. 
I never realized it till I got down here and 
began to think about it. Tell me what I can 
do now to be decent. ’’ 

Pen stared at him in amazement. He could 
hardly believe that Aleck meant what he said. 
It was too wonderful! But the look in Aleck’s 
eyes showed that he was sincere. 

‘*Why,’’ Pen stammered, ‘‘l—Aleck—we’ve 
both been to blame, but my fault has been the 
greater. We’ll forget it now, just as I asked 
you to do that day in Chestnut Valley.’’ 

‘*Pen, you’re a brick.’’ 

Aleck’s hand moved along until his arm 
took in both of Pen’s shoulders. He was 
phiegmatic by nature, but life in camp had 
so brought out the emotional part of him that 
his very personality seemed to have changed. 

Captain Perry looked on with a twinkle in 
his eyes. ‘‘Very well, sergeant,’’ he said. 
‘*You withdraw your objection and vouch for 
his loyalty to the flag?’’ 

‘*7’ll stake my life on it.’’ 

**Good! We'll swear him in.’’ 

‘“Thank you, Captain Perry !’’ 

Both boys used the same words simultane- 
ously, and laughed at the propitious incident. 

Captain Perry went to his camp chest and 
took out an application blank. 

‘*T have the one of last winter,’’ said Pen, 
‘*which my mother signed. ’’ 

**Very good; let’s have it.’’ 

Pen took it from his pocket and gave it to 
the captain, who resumed his seat at the 
table. But he scarcely looked at the paper. 
His gaze was fixed on the regimental colors 
flying lazily from the staff at the regimental 
headquarters. 

‘* Butler, ’’ he said after a minute, ‘‘if I size 
you up right, it isn’t merely wearing a uni- 
form and carrying a gun that you’re after. 
You want to see some fighting.’’ 

‘*Yes, Captain Perry. If there’s any fight- 
ing to be done, I want to be in it.’’ 

‘*Good! I mean it’s good for you, and bad 
for me. But if that’s the way you feel about 
it, you don’t want to enlist in Company E.’’ 

Pen stared at the captain in astonishment. 
‘“*Why not?’’ 

‘*Because my men will not smell powder in 
the field. There’s going to be a quick, short 
campaign, and the war will be over. The 
troops that do the fighting will be the troops 
now at Tampa, or on the way there. Of 
course, you understand, that’s only my private 
opinion. Don’t speak of it, though, either of 
you. If the boys thought for a minute that 
we shouldn’t be called to Cuba, or Porto Rico, 
or the Philippines, they’d mutiny.’’ 

‘*But, Captain Perry, what am I to do?’’ 
asked Pen anxiously. 

**Go to Tampa. You’ll find one or two 
volunteer regiments there, and they’ll be glad 
to take youin. They’re looking for just such 
recruits as you are.’’ 

Pen’s face lighted up with satisfaction. 
‘*That’s very good of you,’’ he said. ‘I’m 
glad you told me.’’ 

Aleck had been listening silently to the con- 
versation. ‘‘Captain Perry,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t 
think that’s fair.’’ 

‘“*Why, what’s the matter?’’ 

‘*Because, here you give Pen Butler the 
chance of his life, and leave me to vegetate in 
Camp Alger.’’ 

The captain laughed heartily. ‘‘Your des- 
tiny is sealed, sergeant. You’ll have to go 
back home, as I will, with moss on your back. ’’ 

‘*But I can’t stand that. Why can’t I be 
transferred to one of those volunteer regiments 
at Tampa? Madison of the 18th got trans- 
ferred to an Ohio regiment only last week. 
Why can’t you do the same thing for me?’’ 

‘*Well, in the first place, because you’re too 





| is the only day I could really spare. 


good a soldier and officer. We can’t spare you. 
Besides, you couldn’t take your rank with 
you. You’d have to go in as a private.’’ 
‘*T’d go in as a ditch digger,’’ Aleck replied 
earnestly. ‘‘Captain Perry, I’ve done my 
duty by you and by this company, haven’t 1?’’ 
‘*Yes, sergeant.’’ 
‘*Then do your duty by me, and let me go.’’ 
It was not the proper way for a soldier to 


|address his commanding officer, but Captain 


Perry did not seem to resent the breach of 
military discipline. He did not reply at once, 
but stood gazing toward the regimental flag 
flying at headquarters. When he did speak 
his voice was quiet and sober. 


‘*T appreciate your ambition, sergeant. I 


|can’t promise you. I’ll take the matter up 


with the colonel.’’ He turned to Pen. 
are going to Tampa?’’ 

** By all means, ’’ the boy replied. 

‘*You have money to take you there? I 
could help you out.’’ 

‘*T have money. ’’ 

‘‘And when you get there, and get into a 
company,’’ Aleck broke in, ‘‘telegraph to me, 
| I want to find you there and be with you.’’ 

Captain Perry shook hands with Pen. 

**Good-by, ’’ he said, ‘tand good luck to you. ’’ 

The two boys left the tent and walked up 
the company street together. At the avenue 
they said good-by to each other. Aleck went 
back to his quarters with a new hope in his 
breast, and Pen, glowing with happiness and 
ambition, turned his face toward Washington. 


‘*You 
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FTER putting on her dotted muslin dress, 
and her pink-and-pale-green satin sash, 

Isabel Carleton began hurriedly to 
‘‘straighten up’’ her room. She looked very 
pretty and happy as she flitted about, humming 
gayly to herself. Once she stopped singing to 
say, half aloud, ‘‘They’re 
sure to be perfect dreams ! ’’ 

As she put away the green 
Japanese kimono that Aunt 
Felicia had sent her at Christ- 
mas, she lovingly caressed the 
soft silk folds. Isabel’ was 
very fond of pretty clothes, 
and in the Carleton household 
things usually had to be serv- 
iceable rather than artistic. 

‘*When I get rich,’’ Isabel 
often said, ‘‘I’m going to 
have all the frothy, ruttly, 
frilly, ribbony, lacy things 
that I can possibly wear; and 
what I can’t wear I’ll just 
sit and look at!’’ 

And to-day she was to feast 
her eyes on just such lovely 
creations as she dreamed of 
wearing herself some day. 
Caroline Harper’s aunt, who 
was young and rich and at- 
tractive, was visiting in Jef- 
ferson, on her way home from 
Paris, where she had been 
studying art. She was about 
to be married, and she had 
bought her trousseau in Paris. 
Caroline had persuaded her 
to let a few of the Jefferson 
girls —Caroline’s particular 
friends—come in and see the 
marvels of silk and linen. 

‘“*Oh, my dear,’’ Caroline 
had said over the telephone, 
‘*you can’t imagine how ez- 
quisite they are! They’re 
simply wonderful ; and the 
gowns—well, you’ll have to 
see them, that’s all. I can’t 
tell you what they’re like!’’ 

And so they were to have 
luncheon at the Harpers’; 
and after luncheon Aunt 
Imogene was to show them 
her trousseau from Paris. 

‘*T don’t suppose I’ll ever see such things 
again until I go to Paris myself,’’ murmured 
Isabel dreamily as she looked off into the 
boughs of the big maple tree outside her 
window. She saw, not the fluttering green 
leaves, but rows and heaps of Parisian furbe- 
lows, and all the cobwebby loveliness that girls 
of seventeen—and some older ones—adore. 

She came to herself with a start, glanced 
round the room to see that everything was 
right, and then ran singing down the stairs. 

‘*La-la—la-la!’’ trilled Isabel—and stopped 
at the foot of the stairs just as a tall, fine- 
looking old man stepped up on the porch. 

With an impulsive cry of delight, Isabel 
unfastened the screen door and threw her arms 
round the old man’s neck. ‘‘Grandfather,’’ 
she said, kissing his cheek, ‘‘what a surprising 
person you are!’’ 

‘*T just took it into my head to run in for 
the day,’’ said grandfather, wiping his fore- | 
head with his handkerchief. ‘‘Whew! It’s 
warm, isn’t it? Where are all the family ?’’ 

Isabel felt her heart sink. She turned cold 
in spite of the sunshine. 

‘““They’re all away, grandfather,’’ she an- 
swered, trying to speak naturally; ‘‘there’s no 
one here except me—and Olga, of course. ’’ 

‘*What! All away?’’ 

‘*Yes; father and mother and Celia went up 
to Clearwater; they started only a little while 
ago. Mother and Celia are to stay two days, 
but father’s coming home on the 11.02 train 
this evening. Fanny’s spending the day with 
the Mitchells across the lake.’’ 

‘*Dear, dear!’’ said grandfather. 


‘*And this 
Haying 
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begins to-morrow.’’ His big stock farm thirty 
miles away kept Grandfather Stuart very busy 
during the summer. 

‘*They’ll be heartbroken not to see you; you 
don’t come very often.’’ As she talked, Isabel 
wondered miserably what she ought to do. 


ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


“IT'S BEEN BEAUTIFUL TO HAVE YOU SO MUCH TO MYSELF.” 


‘*Well, I’m sorry,’’ said grandfather; ‘‘but 
I don’t object to your company a bit.’’ 

Isabel’s laugh was a little strained. ‘‘Come 
in and sit down,’’ she said, leading the way 
to the cool, darkened sitting room. 

She pulled forward a chair, and the old man 
settled back in it comfortably. 

‘*Will you get me a drink of water, child?’’ 
he asked, smiling. ‘‘I walked up from the 
station, and the sun is warm.’’ 

‘*Oh, there’s lemonade in the ice box! 
get you some. ’’ 

Isabel ran lightly through the dining room; 
but in the pantry she stopped and leaned 
against the wall. Two tears splashed down 
on the dotted muslin gown. 

‘*T can’t give it up,’’ she whispered. ‘‘I want 
to see all the beautiful things from Paris!’’ 

She knew that her grandfather had come to 
| pass the whole day, for the only train on 
which he could return went at eight o’clock in 
| the evening. 

‘*What shall I do?’’ she asked herself. 

She went out into the kitchen, where Olga 
was ironing. 

‘*Mr. Stuart is here, Olga,’’ she said, speak- 
ing as pleasantly as she could. ‘‘We’ll have 
to get some luncheon for him after a while. ’’ 

‘* Yes, Miss Isabel, ’’ replied the good-natured 
Swedish girl, without looking up. 

Isabel stood with her hand on the door of the 
_ice box. ‘‘I don’t believe grandfather’ll mind 
, at all if I ask him just to sit on the veranda 
|and read the magazines,’’ she said to herself. 
‘*Old people don’t care much about having a 
good time. They like to sit still and rest.’’ 


1’ 








She took out the pitcher of lemonade and | 
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brought a glass and a tray from the pantry. 
**Tt will be all right to tell him, ever so nicely, 
that he’ll have to entertain himself,’’ she 
decided, as she filled the glass. She put the 
glass on the tray, and returned the big pitcher 
to the ice box. Then she stood thinking again. 
‘*Perhaps I ought not to, after all,’’ she said 
to herself. ‘‘Grandfather does a great many 
things for us. And I ought to do some sort of 
penance, I suppose, for being so detestable 
about Fanny’s losing my ring.’’ Then she 
added indignantly, ‘‘The idea of your calling 
your own grandfather a penance, Isabel Carle- 
ton! You ought to be ashamed of yourself !’’ 

Her face grew calm, and she carried the 
lemonade quietly to Mr. Stuart. ‘‘I’m sorry 
to be so slow, grandpa dear,’’ she said with a 
smile, as she set the tray down on the table 
beside him. ‘‘Will you excuse me a minute, 

while I telephone?’’ 

She shut the door of the telephone closet, 
so that her grandfather should not hear. 
There was a sob in her throat when she asked 
for the number, but when Caroline came to 
the telephone, her voice was steady. 

‘I’m dreadfully sorry,’’ Isabel said when 
she had explained the situation, ‘‘but I don’t 
want to leave grandfather alone. ’’ 

‘*O dear!’’ cried Caroline over the wire. 
‘*Tt’s a shame! I’d ask you for some other 
time, but Aunt Imogene is going to pack just 
as soon as the girls leave.’’ 

‘*T hope you haven’t anything else to do,’’ 

said her grandfather anxiously, when Isabel 
came into the sitting room again. He had 
noticed a sort of ‘‘party’’ 
freshness about the girl’s 
white clothes. ‘‘Old people 
are always upsetting young 
people’s plans. ’’ 

‘* No, I haven’t a thing 
to do, Mr. Fussbudget,’’ an- 
swered Isabel, standing beside 
his chair. ‘‘ But I’ve thought 
of something that perhaps 
you’dliketodo. They’ve put 
in a new exhibit at the his- 
torical museum—father says 
there’s a wonderful lot of 
letters and documents and 
relics of the Civil War; he 
said only yesterday how much 
you’d enjoy them. We could 
go up there before luncheon. ’’ 

Grandfather Stuart assented 
with delight. He had seen 
something of the war himself. 

They had not far to go to 
reach the museum. Grand- 
father pored eagerly over the 
clippings, yellow with age, 
and the faded scrawls in the 
glass cases; now and then he 
stopped to explain something 
about them to Isabel, or to 
relate an incident of camp life. 

‘*Why, here’s a letter from 
Jim Challice!’’ he cried sud- 
denly. ‘* Well, well, Jim Chal- 
lice, of all things! He was in 
my company—we were in the 
Battle of Cold Harbor to- 
gether. He was my best 
friend. ’’ 

Grandfather was flushed 

‘with excitement. ‘‘Read it, 
Isabel! Your eyes are better 
than mine. ’’ 

Isabel was excited, too. ‘‘It 
was written just before that 
battle, I think,’’ she said, as 
she began to read the faded 
writing. ‘*And—oh, see! It 
says something about Sam Stuart. Was that 
really you, grandfather ?’’ 

‘*Yes, yes!’’ cried the old man. 
it was.’? They eagerly bent over the glass 

ease. ‘‘I lost all track of Jim when the war 
was over. He was wounded and sent home, 
and then his people moved away, and I went 
to Ohio myself. I heard he had gone to 
Australia—and then I could never find out 
anything more about him. I’ve always won- 
dered what ever became of him.’’ 

‘*His daughter collected this whole group of 
letters,’’ said Isabel, who had been reading 
** ‘Tyonated by Mrs. 
Alonzo Hale, daughter of James Challice, 
Elwood, Minnesota.’ Why, grandpa, here’s a 
clipping that tells about him. He’s living 
with his daughter. Why-y—you could go to 
see him; Elwood isn’t very far from here!’’ 

All the way home and at luncheon they 
talked of their happy discovery. Olga had set 
the table on the screened veranda and had 
made creamed potatoes and lamb croquettes 

and hot roll jelly cake. 

‘*T remembered Mr. Stuart like yelly cake,’’ 
explained Olga, ‘‘and my fire was goin’, so I 
yoost make some. ’’ 

Grandfather was pleased and touched by her 
thoughtfulness. 

After luncheon, when Isabel had shown her 
grandfather her new snapshots and had led 
him on a tour of inspection round the little 
garden in the back yard, she said, ‘‘I think it 
would be fun to take a ride round the lake, 
don’t you, granddaddy ?’’ 

‘*Well, I should say so,’’ assented her grand- 
father, beaming. His eyes were brighter than 


‘*Of course 
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WHAT MEDICINE HAS FOUND 


L.GETIING. RID OF CHILDREN'S DISEASES 
By Or C.C.PIERCE, Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 


a continual and very serious menace to 

the public health. The toll of lives that 
they take annually is vastly greater than most 
people imagine; and a distressing aspect of 
the case is that nearly all of the victims are 
small boys and girls, who are thus robbed of 
their chance to grow up. 

The diseases in question have spread all 
over the world, and it seems improbable that 
the human race will ever get rid of them. 
But if the public at large would adopt a few 
simple, common-sense precautions, the number 
of deaths from them would without question 
be vastly reduced. 

It would be scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that those maladies owe their prevalence 
mainly to popular ignorance. 

The generally accepted belief is that children 
are bound to catch them, and that there is little 
use in trying to guard against them. Moreover, 
most people imagine that they rarely kill. 
There could be no greater mistake. 


Bi 


\ fo eae cough is one of the great 
killers of children. In the United 
States alone it destroys the lives of 

more than ten thousand small boys and girls 
every year. Measles is annually responsible 
for the death of more than eleven thousand 
American children—not including large num- 
bers who succumb to the broncho-pneumonia 
that quite commonly follows it. Not only do 
those and other children’s diseases take heavy 
toll in death, but too frequently they are fol- 
lowed by after effects that cripple the child or 
shorten its life. And yet people say, ‘‘It’s 
only the measles’’ or ‘‘ Whooping cough doesn’t 
amount to anything.’’ It even happens some- 
times that a mother deliberately exposes her 
child to infection, in the belief that the child 
can hardly escape the disease in the long run, 
and that it is better to ‘‘have the thing over 
and done with.’’ 

The belief that children’s diseases are taken 
ina milder form by the young than by adults 
is widely accepted. That belief is exactly 
contrary to fact. Not only does a person’s 
liability to catch them decrease with age, but 
the percentage of cases that terminate fatally 
is greatly decreased. The longer measles or 
whooping cough can be postponed, the less 
liability is there of infection, and the greater 
likelihood of recovery. If a child escapes those 
complaints during the first five years of life, 
the danger from them is comparatively small. 
Nearly nine-tenths of all deaths from measles 
occur in children under five years of age; and 
few die of whooping cough after the fifth year. 

In the fall, when warm weather no longer 
invites the open window, and when ventilation 
is correspondingly restricted, the schools are 
opened and children are gathered together in 
large numbers under conditions that favor the 
distribution and spread of communicable dis- 
eases. Small boys and girls do not, as a rule, 
have any instinct of cleanliness, which is the 
basis of sanitation. Furthermore, they com- 
monly. practice certain habits of social inti- 
macy, such as ‘‘trading gum’’ and exchanging 
bites of apples or candy, that promote infec- 
tion. Often when a child appears in class 
with a cough, or what seems to be a bad 
cold, no one pays any special attention to the 
matter. Yet that child may be suffering from 
incipient whooping cough or measles. 

In measles, whooping cough, diphtheria and 
scarlet fever the contagion is spread chiefly 
by the moist, invisible particles thrown from 
the nose and throat in sneezing or coughing, 
or even in speaking. The sneezing during 


Tee so-called ‘‘children’s diseases’’ are 


the early stages of measles is particularly in- 
fectious; that is why the disease increases so 
noticeably during the colder months, when 
children are crowded together in the schools. 
By the time winter has fairly arrived, it may 


be epidemic. 


T often happens that a child goes to a party 
and engages in games in which the small 
players are brought into close contact with 

one another. Perhaps among the little guests 
there is one with reddened, watery eyes, which 
are sensitive to light. His eyelids are a little 
puffy, and he has a hard, high-pitched cough. 
The other children pay no attention to it; but 
quite possibly a dozen or more of them become 
infected, and about ten days later begin to 
sicken with a trouble that the family doctor 
promptly declares to be measles. Kissing 
games especially spread such contagion. 

Obviously, the mother of the sick child 
should at least have suspected that something 
was wrong, and should not have permitted 
him to go to the party. She has made herself 
responsible for much suffering, and possibly 
for one or two deaths. 

Measles is one of the most contagious of 
known diseases. It is second of all the causes 
of death among infants up to two years of age. 
It kills more children than scarlet fever. In 
the state of New York during the last ten 
years it has taken one thousand more lives 
than scarlet fever. The Maine Board of Health 
reports that in that state during many years 
measles has caused more deaths than scarlet 
fever, and almost as many as diphtheria. 

The infection of measles is probably not 
transmitted by scales of falling skin, as is 
commonly supposed, but by a germ that 
breeds and multiplies in the throat and nasal 
passages, and that is thrown out in the act of 
sneezing, coughing or speaking. The sufferer 
always has a cold, with fits of sneezing. 
Inasmuch as the only source of contagion is 
the patient, it follows that he should be rig- 
idly quarantined. A child sick with measles 
should be isolated as carefully as if he were 
suffering from smallpox; and when measles 
is known to exist in a community, no child 
with a cold in the head should be permitted to 
come into contact with other children. Those, 
with a few other common-sense precautions, 
will prevent the malady from spreading. 

Of the after effects of measles, broncho- 
pneumonia is most to be dreaded. It very 
commonly kills. Thechild is perhaps allowed 
to go out too soon, or in other ways is not 
guarded properly, and a sudden onset of in- 
flammation of the breathing tubes and lungs 
terminates fatally. In many cases measles is 
followed by tuberculosis of the lungs; and 
among other dangers against which the attend- 
ing physician must be on the alert are possible 
inflammations of the ear and eye. Lest the 
patient’s eyesight be damaged, bright light is 
carefully excluded from the sick room. 





contagious. It is a widespread and dan- 
gerous disease for which familiarity has 
bred contempt. Any malady that yearly kills 
ten thousand children in the United States may 
justly be regarded as most serious. If bubonic 
plague were to take that number of lives in 
this country in one year, the whole world 
would maintain a quarantine against us. 
Whooping cough is caused by a germ that 
breeds and multiplies in enormous numbers 


L= measles, whooping cough is highly 


inside the breathing tubes, the membranous | 
lining of which becomes much inflamed. In | 
its early stages, when it manifests itself to the | 
casual observer only as a cold, and when | 
there are as yet no paroxysms of coughing, it | 
is very infectious. Later on, during coughing | 
spells, fluid particles from the throat are 
thrown a considerable distance in a fine spray, 
and thus widely distribute the germs. 

The child coughs several times, and then, 
out of breath, fills its lungs with a long in- 
spiration, which produces the sound called a 
‘twhoop.’’ One reason why the disease is 
so extremely fatal to infants is that it ren- 
ders them unable to keep any food in their 
stomachs. 

Whooping cough is not infrequently compli- 
cated by pneumonia. Sometimes, especially 
in underfed children, it is followed by ‘tuber- 
culosis of the lungs. The eyes are occasionally 
affected. And yet, in the face of all those 
dangers, it is quite usual for a mother whose 
child is sick with this malady to neglect to 
eall in a physician. . She believes that no 
skilled assistance is needed; but the fact is 
that proper treatment would reduce the suffer- 
ing of the child, would tend to shorten the 
period of illness, and would greatly lessen 
the possibility of complications. 

No child who has coughing spells should be 
permitted to go to school. It may be three 
or four weeks before the typical whoop is 
heard. A child with whooping cough should 
not ride in street cars, or go to any place 
where people are gathered together. Children 
should be taught to avoid the child who 
whoops. The Virginia State Board of Health 
recently made the excellent suggestion that 
any child with whooping cough, if obliged to 
appear on the street, should be required to 
wear a broad band of green ribbon on the arm, 
as a warning. 
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CHILD sick with measles or whooping 
eough should be provided with plenty 
of soft paper napkins to use in place of 

handkerchiefs, and be taught always to hold 
one of them in front of his mouth when he 
coughs. Everything that has come in contact 
with the patient should be sterilized before it 
is used by other people. Bedclothes, towels, 
table linen and other materials can be rendered 
germ free by boiling them. 

Similar precautionary measures should be 
adopted to prevent the spread of infection in 
eases of scarlet fever. That justly dreaded 
malady is much more deadly than measles, 
but happily much less common. Its contagion 
is transmitted from one individual to another, 
apparently through the medium of discharges’ 
from the nose and throat. Sore throat is a 
characteristic symptom. That it is not so 
infectious as measles is proved by the fact that 
an outbreak of scarlet fever in a school is 
marked ordinarily by only a few cases, whereas 
measles under similar circumstances will spread 
like wildfire. 

In order not to alarm the parents, the tact- 
ful family physician, when he finds a case of 
scarlet fever, is likely to diagnose it as ‘‘scar- 
latina,’’ which he describes as a mild form of 
the disease. But the truth is that there is no 
such thing as a mild form of scarlet fever. 
Any case of it may become dangerous. 

The perils of this malady are attributable 
largely to streptococci—a group of bacterial 
organisms specially associated with blood in- 
fections; these organisms take advantage of 
the weakened resistance of the sufferer to 
make an onslaught on him. The damage 
they inflict may appear in the form of kidney | 





trouble, persistent sore throat, or chronic in- 
flammation of the inner ear, which sometimes 
results in deafness. 

An enemy of child life not less dreaded than 
searlet fever is diphtheria. Formerly there 
were few diseases that were attended with so 
high a mortality, or in the presence of which 
the physician was so helpless. But that con- 
dition of affairs has greatly changed within 
the last few years. There are to-day few 
diseases about which medical science knows 
so much, and recent discoveries have made the 
prevention and control of it entirely feasible. 

A very great majority of the victims of 
diphtheria are under five years of age. Sore 
throat is one of its characteristic symptoms. 
The disease is caused by a bacterial germ that 
usually breeds in the tonsils and throat, and that 
in breeding causes a peculiar grayish membrane 
to form. In that membrane the bacillus multi- 
plies in enormous numbers, and incidentally 
throws off a powerful poison that may kill the 
patient if his body absorbs enough of it. 
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HE use of a specific antitoxin has reduced 

| the mortality in cases of diphtheria by 

more than one-half. But the antitoxin 

must be employed promptly; a few hours lost 

early in the treatment may make the difference 
between life and death. 

Although diphtheria has been robbed of 
much of its former terror, it is still to be 
greatly dreaded; the prospect of reducing the 
disease to relative harmlessness must depend 
upon the intelligent codperation of the public. 
All cases of sore throat, especially if more than 
one member of a family is affected, should be 
regarded with suspicion. The infection is 
transmitted from one person to another by di- 
rect contact, as by kissing ; or by the germ-laden 
droplets of moisture thrown out in the act of 
coughing or sneezing; or indirectly through 
the agency of objects, such as pencils loaned 
by one child to another in school, apples shared 
in bites, or common drinking cups. 

For protection against diphtheria, measles 
and other children’s diseases, young people 
should be thoroughly instructed in the dangers 
of trading gum, sharing apples in the manner 
mentioned, exchanging pencils, and the like. 
Promiscuous kissing—an evil from which boys, 
however, may be considered as fairly safe— 
should be discouraged. The practice of spitting 
on the hands when playing baseball should 
be disapproved. In the schools there should be 
individual drinking cups. 


Flat 


HERE are several children’s diseases 

that are so well established everywhere 

and so highly contagious that few people 
get beyond childhood without catching at least 
some of them. The likelihood of infection in 
early years is greatly increased by the fact that 
the child offers less resistance to them than older 
persons. Two of the most familiar of them, 
chicken pox and mumps, are relatively harm- 
less. Chicken pox is characterized by a skin 
eruption that is often mistaken for smallpox. 
Apparently the germs are carried by falling 
scales of the scarfskin. On that point, how- 
ever, nothing is positively known; the respon- 
sible microbe has never been identified. Much 
the same is true of mumps. At the bottom of 
each ear is a large gland that seeretes saliva 
for the mouth. When some kind of germ, not 
yet identified, invades that gland, it swells 
enormously, and causes the familiar puffing 
of the surrounding tissues. 





they had been when he came, and he seemed 
much more cheerful and animated. 

The little steamer was never crowded at that 
lime of day; they found a good seat under thé 
say red-and-white awning. The breeze was 
cool, although the heat made the air quiver 
cbove the blue-green water. In the distance 
‘he shore was hazy and irregular. 

‘It’s simply fine to have you here,’’ whis- 
pered the girl, slipping her hand into her 
Srandfather’s, Grandfather Stuart squeezed 
if and looked at her with a happy smile. 

Che trip took-two hours and a half, but there 
Was SO much to see—the people getting in and 
ut, with all manner of queer bundles; the 
Sores, lined with summer cottages and golf 
: iks and tennis courts; the lively little pavil- 
‘ons and lemonade booths—that they enjoyed 
“very minute of it. At the end of the lake 
i¢ little steamer stopped for a quarter of an 
sour, Isabel and her grandfather went to a 
“naint, arbored restaurant and ordered dishes 
ot ice cream. The old gentleman was in fine 
Spirits; he had an endless supply of funny 
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stories about the calves and young pigs on the 
farm, and about the neighbors and the odd 
new ‘‘hired girl.’’ 

When they got home again they were glad 
to sit on the porch veranda and rest. Suddenly 
Isabel jumped to her feet. ‘‘I know what I’m 
going todo! I’m going to ask Professor Lenner’s 
father over for dinner. You’!] love him, he’s so 
jolly and friendly. You know the Lenners live 
just behind us, on the other side of the block.’’ 

She ran to the telephone, and came back 
smiling. Mr. Lenner had accepted the invita- 
tion with alacrity. Isabel put a big bowl of 
nasturtiums.on the dinner table, and the candles 
with the red shades. And there were funny 
little Japanese favors left over from father’s 
birthday, and some verses that Isabel had 
scribbled while she was dressing for dinner. 

Olga had baked a fresh whitefish—which 
grandfather could not have every day—and 
had made a cream pie with a light-brown, 
dewy meringue on the top. The two old men 
became the best of friends at once. Mr. Lenner 
—small, delicate, and slightly lame—told his 





wittiest tales, and grandfather capped them 
with hilarious anecdotes of the time when he 
had been state Senator in Ohio. They were 
all in a gale of laughter most of the time. 

Isabel went to the station with her grand- 
father for the eight-o’clock train; she could 
come back quickly and safely in the electric car. 

**T’ve had a ‘perfectly scrumptious’ time, 
as you girls say,’’ said Grandfather Stuart as 
they waited on the platform in the glow of the | 
big are light. ‘‘And now I’m going to tell 
you something. I haven’t been feeling very 
well lately, and I got so tired of looking after 
the farm all day, and then just sitting on the 
veranda and reading the magazines—I didn’t 
know what was the matter with me. I told 
your grandmother about it this morning, and 
she said, ‘Why, Samuel Stuart, what you need 
is a good time!’ And she bundled me right 
off to the train.’’ 

He laughed—his clear, happy laugh, which 
Isabel had always liked to hear. 

** And I guess she was right, ’’ he added. 
feel a thousand per cent better. 


ey 
Old people 





need their good times just as much as young 
people — more, too, perhaps, because they 
haven’t so many years to have a good time in.’’ 

The little note of sadness in his voice sent a 
queer little pain to Isabel’s heart. 

‘*Oh,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘what if I had 
asked grandfather to sit on the veranda and 
read the magazines! Oh, how dreadful !’’ 

The train came gliding into the station, and 
she kissed her grandfather good-by. ‘‘It was 
lovely of you to come, granddaddy dear,’’ she 
said with tears in her eyes, ‘‘and it’s been 
beautiful to have you so much to myself.’’ 

Grandfather Stuart kissed her and jumped 
lightly up the car steps. As the train rolled 
away: into the dusk he gayly waved his straw 
hat to her. 

The next day Caroline Harper stopped at the 
house for a minute on her way downtown. 

‘*You don’t know what you missed, Isabel, ’’ 
she said. ‘‘The girls were in raptures over 
the things, and we had a wonderful time.’’ 

**So did I,’’ answered Isabel. 

Unable to conceal her astonishment, Caroline 
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looked up quickly. ‘‘Why, I thought you said |a very good time,’’ Caroline said, as she took | tracks of sled runners, of moccasined feet, 


your grandfather was visiting you!’’ 
‘*He was,’’ replied Isabel. 
‘Then I don’t see how you could have had 


up the pink parasol that her Aunt Imogene | 
had given her and turned toward the door. 
‘*Well,’’ said Isabel, ‘‘I can’t explain.’’ 


OLD MITCH’ STORIES 
“by Theodore Goodridge Roberts 


VI. 


LONG time passed after 
A the fire on Goose Creek 
before any member of 
the Armitage family intruded again on the 
privacy of the violent-tempered Capt. David 
Simpson. Thomas Armitage heard about his 
queer neighbor occasionally from some Indian 
or riverman, or from one of his farm hands. 
They said that the captain was hiring no labor, 
that he was getting out his winter’s supply of 
wood single-handed and was making a pitiful 
mess of the job, and that he was living entirely 
on the produce of his little garden and on the 
spoils of the chase. 

‘*T’m sorry for Simpson,’’ Armitage said to 
his wife. ‘‘It seems that he owns nothing 
except his land,—no private income, —and that 
he is as ignorant of farming as I am of Turkish 
polities. He is not even a successful pothunter, 
they tell me. But for that spark-and-powder 
temper of his I’d go down to call on him with 
a bag or two of flour, a little money, and a lot 
of good advice, and fix him up for the winter. ’’ 

‘*Yes, if he were a normal and reasonable 
person,’’ said Mrs. Armitage. ‘‘But why 
worry about him? There are plenty of unfor- 
tunate but kindly people in the country whom 
we can help. You have offered friendly services 
to Captain Simpson, and he has refused them. 
And he can’t be in serious need. He must 
have a pension from the government. ’’ 

‘*He may have lost his pension. I don’t 
know. It wouldn’t amount to much, anyway.’”’ 

In November ‘‘Old Mitch’’ said that before 
the end of the winter Captain Simpson would 
be destitute of the necessaries of life. 

‘*No crop, no sense, no nothin’,’’ he said to 
Armitage. ‘‘Maybe he plant his corn upside 
down las’ spring, hey? No good at the gun, 
no good at the trappin’, no good at the axe. 
One darn fool, that Simpson; but good man to 
fight fire, what? And fight duel, too. Old 
Mitch fool him that time, what!’’ 

‘*T feel very sorry for him. I’d help him 
gladly if I could see my way to it without being 
insulted and running the risk of my life.’’ 

‘*Yes, that right. Sometime I think how I 
go downriver maybe and learn him how to 
track moose, and go quiet through the brush, 
and set trap for b’ar and mink and fox; and 
then I think maybe he blow out his chest, all 
same one cock pa’tridge, and challenge poor 
Old Mitch to shoot one duel with ’im.’’ 

‘*That is exactly the way I feel about it.’’ 

‘*Yes. So we best leave ’im be. When he 
get down to gnawin’ on his moccasin, maybe 
he forget what great big English cap’n he call 
himself,and come round and act polite, like one 
decent, poor Injun.’’ 

By the middle of December the winter had 
settled its grip hard and fast on forest, stream 
and meadow. The big river was imprisoned 
beneath a roof that would not break before 
April. From the Meductic Falls, miles above 
Goose Creek, to the air holes about Oromocto 
Island, far below the town, the ice was as tight 
as the head of a drum. There was snow in 
the woods and on the river. 

Early on the morning of the eighteenth Old 
Mitch stood for half a minute outside the back 
door of the Armitage house, regarding the pale 
dawning light in the east, the fading stars over- 
head and the white stars in the west. Once or 
twice he sniffed the still, cold air. 

**Good!’’ he said. ‘‘Fine day. No wind, 
maybe. No snow, maybe. No mosquitoes, 
anyhow.’’ 

He turned back into the big, dark kitchen, 
which was only lighted in one spot by a candle 
on the dresser; whittling some kindling with 
his knife, he built a fire in the deep chimney. 
That was not his duty, but he was on very 
friendly terms with the cook. He took the 
candle from the dresser and quietly ascended 
the back stairs. As he paused at Mr. Armitage’s 
door he heard a violent, explosive sneeze from 
within. He knocked on the door and was an- 
swered by another sneeze and then a husky, 
muftied request for him to enter. He found 
Armitage sitting up in bed, breathing stuffily. 

‘*Wad kind od day, Ol’ Midge?’’ asked the 
Englishman. ‘‘I gud a cold—in my head— 
very bad.’’ He sneezed again, violently, and 
tears rolled down his cheeks. ‘‘We’d bedder 
wait till to-morrow,’’ he added. 

‘*Fine day,’’ said Old Mitch. ‘‘No wind 
to-day and no snow—and the goin’ good. Best 
go to-day, for John look for somebody to-night 
—and maybe snow fall to-morrow. ’’ 

Mr. Armitage sneezed. 

‘*That all right,’’ continued the Malecite. 
‘*T go for John. You stop home and sneeze. 
John feel mighty bad if he don’t get home 
quick. You gimme the big skin coat and I go.’’ 

‘*Bud I gud some business to attend to.’’ 


‘*Tell me ’bout him. Mighty good feller on| They occasionally crossed tracks, however—|tea and ate a few sandwiches that they had | 
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business, me. Then you lay 
abed and drink yarb tea and 
sneeze all you want to.’’ 


delivered at intervals of half a second. That 
outburst of unusual sound awoke Mrs. Armitage 
and the two children in the next room. Mrs. 
Armitage entered the room, in a blue blanket 
wrapper, with her hair in pigtails. Old Mitch 
explained matters to her, briefly but clearly. 

‘* You overheated yourself 
yesterday, Tom, and then 
took off your fur cap and sat 
down on a log,’’ she said. 
‘*T saw you from the kitchen 
window. You are not fit to 
go to town to-day—and Old 
Mitch is right when he says 
he must go alone. And 
surely you know that Old 
Mitch is to be trusted. He 
is as safe a driver as you 
are, knows more about the 
river than you do— yes, 
and doubtless can attend to 
your business just as well 
as you could.’’ 

Mr. Armitage lay back on 
his pillow. 

‘*Two to one,’’ he said. 
‘*Hab id your own way, my 
dear; and please mix me a 
hod drink. ’’ 

So it happened that Old 
Mitch journeyed to town 
alone. He drove the whole 
way on the ice, and arrived 
at Barney Calder’s hotel 
early in the afternoon. 
After the horses were sta- 
bled, he went to Mrs. Dem- 
by’s house for John. The 
boy’s joy at seeing him 
swelled Old Mitch’s stout 
old heart, and for a mo- 
ment seemed to smooth the 
thousand tiny wrinkles from 
his swarthy cheeks and 
brow. 

Mrs. Demby treated him 
with flattering attention, 
addressed him as Mr. Old- 
mitch, insisted upon his 
sipping a cup of tea in the 
parlor, and informed him 
fully of John’s health, 
which was robust. And she consulted him as 
to the management of all her young gentlemen. 

‘*You know my way with them, Mr. Old- 
mitch,’’ she said. ‘‘Do you think that I give 
them too much liberty—permit them to chatter 
too much at table, and so forth?’’ 

‘*Liberty mighty good thing,’’ replied the 
ancient Malecite. 

‘*And what is your opinion of my cuisine?’’ 
» “Mighty good,’’ said Old Mitch, nodding his 
head and wondering what she was talking 
about. ‘‘Fine. Give ’em plenty cuisine.’’ 

Escaping from Mrs. Demby at the earliest 
opportunity, he went with John to the bank, 
the post office, and several mercantile estab- 
lishments, on Mr. Armitage’s business. They 
did some Christmas shopping for Mrs. Armi- 
tage, and some for themselves. They supped 
and passed the night at the hotel. 

After breakfasting by candlelight the next 
morning, they drove down to the river. They 
took to the ice just as the sun showed itself above 
the horizon behind them. Old Mitch glanced 
over his shoulder at it. For a few minutes 
it shone clear as glass and bright as fire, and 
flooded the white river with a colorlessradiance. 
But all that glitter did not fool Old Mitch. He 
looked at the sky overhead and in the west. 

‘‘Get some snow pretty soon, maybe; but 
that don’t matter,’’ he said. 

They sat in the long, deep pung, with hay 
and blankets beneath them and heavy robes 
of fur tucked round them. They leaned back 
comfortably against sacks of provisions. Two 


“| AM PROUD TO 





pairs of snowshoes were in the back of the 
pung. The horses were sturdy, willing beasts | 
of native stock, tough as leather, but not fast. | 

‘*Maybe we get some wind pretty soon; but 
that don’t matter, ’’ said Old Mitch. 

For the first half hour John talked about 
his recent adventures at school. After that, 
Old Mitch told stories. The sun climbed 
slowly and became a milky-white spot in the 
graysky. The horses jogged along at a steady, 
heavy trot that kept the spread chain jump- 
ing and the bells on the back saddles and the 
| pole jangling merrily. Old Mitch and John 
| and the two horses seemed to be the only 
| living things in that wide, gray-rimmed valley. | 








of foxes and dogs and deer. Nota breath of 
wind moved on the ice or in the woods. 

When they had covered about ten miles of 
their journey, snow began to float gently down 
in large, slow flakes. Soon the flakes fell more 
swiftly and closely. They became smaller, 
and flashed downward so fast and so swift 
that they dazzled the eyes. 

‘‘We get the wind pretty soon,’ said Old 
Mitch. ‘‘ Then we take to the bank, and 
maybe make camp.’’ 

The horses bowed their heads and jogged 
on as steadily as before, but a little more 
slowly. The snow deepened quickly round 
their shuffling hoofs. The jingle of the bells 
was thrown back in dull echoes from the 


Armitage opened fire again with four sneezes | flake-spun curtains that seemed to shut the 


pung in from all the rest of the world. 
‘*Don’t people sometimes get lost in snow- 
storms ?’’ asked John, a little anxiously. 
‘*Don’t they go round and reund, when they 
think they are going straight ahead ?’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ said Old Mitch. ‘‘And some folks 
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set ’emselves afire and burn up; and some 
jump into the river to have a swim afore they 
know how, and get drownded ; and some p’int 
a gun wrong end to, and get shot.’’ 

‘*But I don’t mean foolish people. I mean 
clever men—trappers, and people like that. 
I’ve read about it. When they can’t see any- 
thing through the snow spinning all round 
them they begin to walk in circles because one 
leg is longer than the other.’’ 

‘*Maybe,’’ returned Old Mitch. ‘‘Fellers 
what got unmatched legs better stop at home 
by the fire. Anyhow, John, them horses got 
four same-length legs each. They best not try 
walkin’ round and round, or I get mad, maybe. 
Now we take a swing to the north and a look 
at the bank and see where we are.’’ 

They changed their course; but to John they 
seemed still to be advancing in the same direc- 
tion—if they were advancing at all. The horses 
moved, yet seemed to remain always in the 
same little, gray room that was roofed and 
walled with flowing white. 

‘*Bill Goodine told me that his grandfather 
was lost in a snowstorm on the river once, 
and went round and round and round. ’’ 

‘*That all right, John,’’ returned Old Mitch. 
‘*Them Goodines go round and round ’cause 
their brains is round. Clear weather all same 
snowstorm to them Goodines. ’’ 

But even to Old Mitch it seemed a long time 
before the horses found the slope of the bank 
with their shuffling hoofs; and at that moment 
a wind sprang up from somewhere in the white 
gloom, puffed and whistled in unseen tree tops, 
and whirled the falling snow like mad. 

Old Mitch unwound himself from the robes 


| and the blankets and climbed out of the pung. 


He went to the horses’ heads and vanished into 
the white gloom. He founda way up through 
the bushes on the bank, returned for the horses, 


| and soon had the whole outfit in the heart of a 


thick grove of spruces. He brushed the snow 
off the beasts, blanketed them and fed them. 
‘*Think maybe we pretty near Simpson’s 
place,’’ he said. ‘'Maybe one—two mile.’’ 
He built a little fire, melted snow in a kettle 
and made tea. Huddling among the robes and 
blankets in the pung, the two sipped the hot 





HAVE YOU FOR A NEIGHBOR, SIMPSON,” HE 
SAID, “AND I'LL HAVE YOU FOR A FRIEND YETI" 





brought from the hotel. The cold wind from 
the north pierced even to the fastnesses of that 
thick wood. The snowflakes were now as fine 
and dry as sand. 

Old Mitch got out of the pung again. 
time he put on his snowshoes. 

‘*Now I go look for Simpson’s place,’’ he 
saidto John. ‘‘Ain’tfaraway. Then I come 
back for you.’’ 

‘*Please come back soon,’’ said John, in a 
very small voice. 

‘You bet. Come back in one hour, anyhow. 
Maybe in half hour. You got fine watch, 
John—you time me. And you gimme your 
word, John, you don’t quit this sled, hey? 
You stay right here till you see me come back 
—and keep the covers on you.’’ 

He made the boy sit on hay and blankets in 
the bottom of the pung, and piled all the rest 
of the hay, blankets and robes round him. 

‘*Now you snug as one old b’ar in his den, 
John. You sit still, hey? You promise Old 
Mitch? Good! I get back in half hour, maybe 
—no more nor one hour, anyhow.’’ 

He traveled due west 
through the heavy timber, 
and within ten minutes of 
leaving the pung reached 
Captain Simpson’s clearing. 
He was not sure that it was 
Simpson’s place until he 
stumbled against the cabin. 
He knocked on the door of 
planks with his gloved fist 
and, without waiting for a 
reply, lifted the latch. By 
the dim light from the snow- 
banked windows and the fire 
in the chimney, he beheld 
the captain. The captain 
was seated on a stool near 
the hearth, glaring at the 
intruder. 

Old Mitch closed the door, 
shook the dry snow from 
himself, and took off his fur 
cap and his gloves. 

**How do,’’ he said. 

‘* What d’you want?’ 
snapped Simpson. 

‘*T got Armitage’s little 
boy and two horses back 
there,’’ replied Old Mitch. 
‘*Want shelter till storm 
hold up. Mighty bad 
storm. ’’ 

‘* Bring them along, ’’ said 
the other. 

Old Mitch left the cabin 
without another word. The 
bitter wind and whirling, 
powdery snowalmost smoth- 
ered him as he fought his 
way across the clearing. 
Even in the shelter of the 
thick woods he found the 
tracks of his snowshoes al- 
most obliterated. 

It took half an hour of 
hard struggling to get the 
horses and pung up to Simpson’s clearing. 
Old Mitch had to lead the horses and at the 
same time to pick a way for them through 
the big timber and heavy underbrush. When 
he reached the clearing he looked round for 
the stables, and soon found them. They were 
empty, and it was evident that they had not 
been occupied for several months. He stabled 
the horses, gave them fodder and bedding from 
the pung, and then grasping John by the hand, 
fought his way to the cabin. 

Old Mitch and the boy removed their outer 
coats and joined Captain Simpson before the 
fire. The Malecite did his best to start a 
conversation, but failed dismally. Simpson’s 
reply to every remark was either a grunt or a 
glare. An hour passed, and still the storm 
raged outside. Suddenly the captain turned 
on his stool and glared at Old Mitch. 

**T’d offer you tea, but I haven’t any!’’ he 
exclaimed. 

For once in his long life, Old Mitch had 
nothing to say. 

‘*Nor have I any tobacco to offer you,’”’ 
continued Simpson. ‘‘I have not a thing in 
the shack, or in the storeroom, except some 
potatoes, some salmon and trout of my own 
smoking, and a side of moose meat.’’ 

‘*Why?’’ asked the Malecite. 

‘*Because I’m a poor man,’’ said Simpson. 
‘*But I have my pride!’’ 

‘*You listen to me, Simpson. No one get 
mad at Old Mitch, whatever he say. I talk 
to Armitage, to governor, and tell ’em what 
I think—and nobody ever get mad. I talk 
mighty good sense, too. Now I tell you some- 
thin’. Pride! Yes, you got too much pride. 
Big army captain, yes, and mighty brave; but 
you got so much pride you sit by yerself all 
the time, and it turn sour on you. Why don’t 
you come and eat dinner with Armitage some 
time? Armitage like that mighty well, but 
seared to tell you. Armitage good feller, and 
big man same as you.’’ 

‘*T’m a poor man! Dog poor! 
accept charity from anyone!’’ 

At that moment the door opened and two 
figures stumbled in from the storm. One was 
Thomas Armitage and the other Bill Goodine. 
Their snowshoes were still on their feet and 
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their heads and shoulders were powdered with 
snow. John ran tohis father and sprang intohis 
arms. When Armitage had embraced his son 
he took the snowshoes from his feet, removed 
his cap, and advanced to Captain Simpson. 

‘‘T hoped I should find them here, ’’ he said. 
‘This storm made me anxious. I am greatly 
obliged to you, sir, for giving them the shelter 
of your roof.’’ 

He held out his hand. The captain eyed 
the hand uncertainly for a moment and then 
touched it with his own. ‘‘That is no more 
than is to be expected from even an undesirable 
citizen, ’? he said bitterly. ‘‘I’d even go so far 
as to offer you a cup of tea, if I had it.’’ 

‘Tea? Why, I’m sure we have’’—began 
Armitage, only to be cut short by Old Mitch, 
who stepped on his toe and at the same time 
thrust a packet of letters into his hand. 

‘¢With your permission, I’ll glance over these 
letters, ’’ Armitage said, bowing to the captain. 

Simpson nodded and stared at the fire. Mr. 
Armitage broke a seal, unfolded the paper 
and began to read. The letter was from the 
governor. Part of it was as follows: 


Please let me know whether or not Capt. David 
Simpson is on the river. Ihave received inquiries 
from the Horse Guards concerning him. It seems 
that he made an arrangement with the authorities, 
seven years ago, to have his pension paid to a 
sister of his, a widow, who has just died. His 
violent temper cut short his career in the service; 
but his reputation for valor and efficiency was so 





high that his pension was allowed at the time of 


his retirement and has always been paid. There 
is evidently some good in the man, and of course 
he should have the pension, unless he is so wealthy 
that he does not need the money. 


Mr. Armitage put the open letter on Captain 
Simpson’s knee. 
read that, sir?’’ he said. 

The captain read it. 
long enough to read it a dozen times. ‘Then, 
without turning his head or saying a word, he 
handed it back to Armitage. 

**Ts it true?’’ asked Armitage. 


‘*Do my surroundings convey to your mind | 


an impression of wealth ?’’ retorted the captain. 

Armitage laid his hand on Simpson’s shoul- 
der. ‘‘I am proud to have you for a neighbor, 
Simpson,’’ he said, ‘‘and I’ll have you for a 
friend yet, if you shoot me for it!’’ 

The captain got slowly to his feet, and with 
a grim smile turned to Armitage. 

‘*Your temper is as good as mine is bad. 
Yours seems almost too good to be true.’’ 

‘*No!’’ exclaimed Old Mitch. ‘‘Armitage’s 
temper true enough. Your temper too darn 
bad to be true. You best give it the lie, or 
somebody maybe think you as bad as you act.’’ 

Simpson stared into Old Mitch’s unwinking 
eyes for several seconds. His grim smile soft- 
ened slightly. 

‘*T’ll try,’’ he said. ‘‘Bring in the tea that 
you were about to offer me, Armitage, and I’ll 
put on some moose steaks to broil.’’ 

END OF THE SERIES. 
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“ HAT a delightful place!’’ cried 

W Alice, from the door of the shanty. 

‘*And how frightfully dirty !’’ 

‘“*Dirty!’? Carl exclaimed indignantly. 
‘*You wouldn’t say that if you’d seen it yes- 
terday. Why, I’ve been at work cleaning it 
ever since I came, and I call it in pretty fair 
shape—considering. ’’ 

The cabin, which was about twenty feet 
wide by thirty feet long, was divided across 
the middle by a partition of boards. One of 
the rooms so formed was the main living room 
and kitchen; the other was subdivided into 
two bedrooms. 

The large room contained a fireplace of rough 
stones. The floor was of planks; the logs that 
formed the walls were chinked with plaster; 
but much of the plaster had fallen out, and the 
chinks yawned wide. There were two win- 
dows in the large room and one in each 
bedroom, but only a few of the panes of glass 
remained. A ladder ascended to a black hole 
in the ceiling that formed the entrance to a 
loft under the rafters. 

‘*The whole place was full of dead leaves and 
rubbish,’’ Carl continued. ‘‘The door had 
stood open all winter, I guess. The chimney 
was full of birds’ nests; there’s a family of 
red squirrels living in the loft; a ground hog 
has his burrow under the house, and I rather 
suspect that a skunk lives round the barn.’’ 

‘“*T like a menagerie,’’ said Alice, ‘‘but this 
shanty must be made fit to live in. Just now 
let’s have something to eat.’’ 

They lunched on homemade bread and trout, 
which Carl had caught, fried with bacon. 
Then, leaving the packing cases where they 
lay, they started at once to explore their king- 
dom. The farm was said to contain eighty | 
acres, but not twenty of them were cleared, and | 
no part of the land was fenced. In fact, the new 
tenants did not know where the boundaries of 
their domain lay. As far as they knew, there 
were no neighbors nearer than Morton. The 
forest hemmed them in, and they could not im- 
agine why the original settler had ever chosen 
that remote and sterile spot for his farm. 

About twenty yards behind the cabin was 
the White River, lined with blossoming willows 
and alders, among which the bees were hum- 
ming. The stream, which was nearly a hun- 
dred feet wide, ran toward Morton, and offered 
an excellent water route to the village. 

The settler had cleared about eight acres 
round the house, removed the stumps, and 
apparently tried to grow oats there. The 
pitiable remains of a vegetable garden still 
showed through the weeds, and a few hardy 
flowers sprouted by the door of the house. 

Thirty yards away was the barn, built of 
logs. Part of it was partitioned off, floored 
with plank, and seemed to have been used as 
a stable. In that part was piled an enormous, 
disorderly heap of bee supplies—extracting and 
comb-honey supers, several large tin honey 
tanks, an extractor, veils, smokers, and an 
immense lot of odds and ends. There was 
apparently a full working outfit. 

It was the bees themselves, however, that 
most interested the Harmans. The apiary was 
arranged in long rows between the house and 
the barn; there were eight rows of great red 
winter cases that held two or three hives each. 
As far as the new bee owners could tell with- 
out opening the hives, the bees were in good 





Condition. They were flying thickly from 
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‘*Will you be so kind as to| 


He stared at the sheet | 





He dimly saw her, with a lighted candle in 
her hand, standing wide-eyed beside him. 
She seemed badly frightened. 

‘* There’s something outside— among the 
bees !’? she whispered. ‘‘Get up. I was so 
frightened. ’’ 

Carl sprang up and shook his brother awake. 

‘*T don’t know what it was,’’ said Alice. ‘‘I 


ecouldn’t sleep. I felt nervous. I heard some- | 


thing, and looked out of the window, and there 
was something big and black—like a bear. ’’ 

‘*A bear!’? exclaimed Bob, and he leaped 
for his rifle. 

A few moments later they had all sallied out 
into the bee yard. The rows of packing cases 
looked weird and strange, but nothing stirred 
among them. They searched the whole clear- 
ing in vain, and at last went back to the cabin. 

Bob was sure that Alice had dreamed, but the 
girl was equally sure that she had heard some- 
thing prowling among the hives; the boys had 
difficulty in persuading her to go to bed again. 

As soon as it was light the next morning 
they again searched the apiary. Sure enough, 
there in one corner of the yard Carl came 
upon a track; it was not very plain, but it 
looked as if a bear had made it. 

‘**T knew it!’’ Alice said triumphantly. 

‘*Tt’s a bear track, right enough. If I had 
only got a glimpse of him!’’ said Bob. ‘‘But 
we must look out. A bear in this bee ranch 
might ruin us in one night, for all this honey 
would seem like a gold mine to him.”’ 

‘*T’m astonished that it hasn’t been robbed 
already, if there are bears here,’’ remarked 
Carl. ‘*This fellow must have been scared 
away by Alice’s light before he had time to do 
any damage. ’’ 

They decided that in future they would light 
a fire in the yard every night. 

The day promised to be clear and warm. It 
was Friday and, as Bob had to return to college 
on Monday, they determined to set about 





TWO OF THE HIVES THAT WERE FARTHEST FROM THE HOUSE 
HAD BEEN PILLAGED. 


the small winter-entrance holes, and returning 
by scores with balls of greenish willow pollen 
on their legs. 

‘*We ought to go over them all carefully,’’ 
said Bob, ‘‘and see if they need food or any- 
thing. But we can’t do that till we get the 
hives out of those packing cases. ’’ 

‘*The first thing to do is to get our house in 
order. Remember, we haven’t a stick of 
furniture,’’ said Alice. 

**Oh, Carl and I can soon knock together 
some benches and tables. We won’t need 
much, for we’ll be outdoors all the time when 
we aren’t asleep. ’’ 

By evening they were all very tired, but they 
had transformed the shanty. Alice had swept 
and scrubbed it, and brushed down the walls 
and the ceiling. From some rough lumber in 
the barn the boys had made several stout 
benches, two rude tables, and some shelves for 
the wall. A brilliant fire of pine knots flamed 
in the fireplace, and a few gay lithographs 
that Alice had brought with her decorated the 
walls. The guns and the saucepans and kettles 
hung beside the fireplace. 

The small rooms had been cleared out. 
There were neither beds nor mattresses, but 
instead low, capacious bunks, made of boards 
and filled with springy cedar twigs, on which 
they spread the blankets. A bench completed 
the bedroom furniture, for, in true pioneer 
fashion, they washed in a tin basin that stood 
on a wooden block outside the door. 

They were too tired to sit long beside the 
big fireplace, and a little before nine o’clock 
they went to their cedar beds. 

Carl was sound asleep when Alice placed 
her hand on his shoulder and waked him. 





unpacking the bees at once, so that he could 
help with this heavy task. 

They all put on bee veils over their straw 
hats, filled a couple of smokers with rotten wood 
and chips, and lighted them. They were ready 
to begin the first work in the new apiary. 

Most of the winter cases held two hives. 
Alice blew a little smoke into both entrance 
holes to quiet the bees, and the boys dragged 
the heavy case back a few feet. They scraped 
away the sawdust over the colonies, then lifted 
the hives bodily out of their packing and set 
them down on the ground in exactly the spot 
they had before occupied. 

It was hard work. The cases were made of 
heavy lumber, and the boys had to carry them 
away and stack them in orderly piles. Even 
when emptied of the hives, the cases were as 
much as the boys cared to handle. 

This juggling with their homes irritated the 
bees greatly. They failed to recognize the small 
summer hives that had been removed from the 
cases. They hung about uncertainly in the air, 
tried to enter other hives, and stung viciously. 
But presently they began to recognize their 
homes; they covered the entrances, and stood 
with their heads down and their wings vibrat- 
ing rapidly, which is their way of expressing 
delight. 

The Harmans did not finish their work 
until evening. The boys’ backs and arms 
ached when they carried the last case away. 
But the yard looked more like an apiary now, 
and the new owners contemplated it with pride. 

The hives were not painted the customary 
white, but all sorts of celors—red, green, brown, 
yellow. Either the first owner had had a lively 
taste in color, or else he had used whatever paint 








he happened to have. They kepta fire burning 
near the hives that night. Morning showed 
no new tracks, and Bob predicted that the bear 
would never again venture so near a dwelling. 

On Saturday they made a systematic inspec- 
tion of the bees; they opened every hive and 
took out the frames of comb, in order to learn 
the strength of the colony and to make sure 
that it had plenty of honey. For without an 
abundance of food in the hive bees will not rear 
brood in profusion in spring, and are likely to 
be in poor condition when the harvest arrives. 

The result of their examination was some- 
what disappointing. Of the 180 colonies, ten 
were dead. Fifteen more were without queens, 
and so had to be promptly united with other 
colonies. From no less than twenty hives they 
found one or more frames of comb missing. It 
was impossible to say whether they had been 
omitted by the former owner, or whether they 
had been taken out since. About twenty more 
colonies were weak in bees, and would hardly 
breed up to full strength in time to gather 
much honey. But more than a hundred colo- 
nies were strong; some of them, indeed, were 
almost overflowing the hive already. 

The worst feature, however, was the shortage 
of food. A strong colony needs about twenty 
pounds of honey to carry it through the early 
spring, and few of them had that amount. 
Some had only a small patch of fresh willow 
honey; plainly, they were merely living from 
day to day, and might starve if a spell of bad 
weather should come. To put the bees into 
working condition, Alice and Car] would have to 
feed them. ‘They would need at least a thou- 
sand pounds of sugar, and that unexpected ex- 
pense was a hard blow for the Harmans to bear. 

It was also hard to face the fact that their 
profits would come from only about 125 colonies, 
instead of from 180,as they had expected. Their 
hopes of clearing $1,800 began to grow dim. 

‘*We’ll be lucky if we make a thousand, ’’ said 
Carl rather gloomily. ‘‘Ifthe season should be 
poor, perhaps we’ll make nothing at all.’’ 

They were all tired and despondent. They 
had rushed into the enterprise full of enthusi- 
asm, and only now did they realize how many 
obstacles were ahead of them. 

The next day was Sunday, and the weather 
was still fair. The bees were working busily 
on the willows and maples. For some reason, 
in the peaceful May sunshine that morning, the 
future seemed a little brighter to the Harmans. 
They decided to spend the day in rest; in the 
forenoon they read, lounged in the sun and 
watched the bees work; in the afternoon they 
went for a long walk up the river. Bob had to 
return to Toronto the next morning and would 
not be back until three weeks later. They 
carefully discussed their plans for taking care 
of the apiary, and made out a list of bee sup- 
plies that he was to ship from Toronto. They 
found it hard to order all that they needed 
without spending more than they could afford. 

Early the next morning Bob set out to walk 
to Morton, and Carl went with him to order 
lumber for new hives at the planing mill. It 
was nearly dark when Carl returned with the 
same wagon and driver that had taken them 
out before; he brought several hundred-pound 
bags of sugar, some groceries and provisions, 


+ and an enormous bear trap that he had bought 


cheap at secondhand. The trap was a rusty, 
savage-looking affair, with double springs and 
sharp-toothed jaws, attached to a heavy six- 
foot chain. Carl] set it carefully in the bee yard 
that night and covered it with leaves. Twice 
during the night he thought he heard the chain 
of the trap rattle, and got up hastily; but each 
time he found the big trap undisturbed. 

For the next day or two Alice was busy with 
her housework and with making a garden by 
the door. Carl sorted and repaired the outfit 
that they had found in the old barn. They 
would not have to begin to feed the bees until 
the willow honey was exhausted. 

Each morning Carl hastened to look at his 
trap. For three days he found no sign of a 
marauder about the apiary; but on the fourth 
morning he had a different tale to tell. 

Alice, who was getting breakfast, hurried out 
at Carl’s cryofalarm. The trap wasnot sprung, 
but two of the hives that were farthest from the 
house had been pillaged. One of them had been 
knocked over upon its side. From the other the 
cover had been pulled off, and the empty frames 
from which the honeycombs had been broken 
littered the ground. Masses of bewildered bees 
were crawling over the wreck. 

Carl and his sister put the hives together 
again; they intended to make good the havoc 
with combs of brood and honey from other 
hives. Most of the bees were still there, and 
if the queens were not lost the colonies might 
with careful nursing survive. 

‘*Was it a bear, do you think?’’ Alice asked. 

‘*Must have been,’’ said Carl. ‘‘Let’s look 
for his trail.’’ 

Most of the ground in the bee yard was too 
hard and stony to show tracks. Going round 
the edge of the clearing, Carl tried to find the 
place where the animal had entered the yard. 

‘*Took here, Carl!’’ Alice cried suddenly, 
in a strange tone. ‘‘What in the world do you 
make of this?’’ 

Carl hurried up and found her bending over 
a monstrous footprint, the like of which neither 
of them had ever seen before. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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TYPICAL LIFE-SAVING CREW. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


O effect a quick cure, mix cheerfulness 
with your medicines. 
If Nuts are given, who rebels 
Because he has to crack the Shells? 
E who is always singing his own praises 
will never hear anyone praise his singing. 
HE grippe has not been merely epidemic 
this winter, the medical men say, but 
pandemic, which means, not worse, but more 
of it. 
AST year, for the first time in more than 
half a century, new railway construction 
in the United States fell to less than a thousand 
miles. In 1914 the total of new mileage built 
was 1,532, and in 1913, 3,071. Railway men 
say that the increase in wages and taxes and 
the restrictions that the several states and the 
national government have imposed have 
stopped normal growth. 
ROBABLY a Sunday never passes that 
some congregation of English - speaking 
Christians does not sing hymns composed by 
the late William Howard Doane. The more 
familiar of the hymns that Fanny Crosby 
wrote —‘‘Saviour, More Than Life to Me,’’ 
‘*Pass Me Not, O Gentle Saviour,’’ and ‘‘ Res- 
cue the Perishing’’—owe much of their effec- 
tiveness to Doctor Doane’s music, and other 
compositions by him are to be found in nearly 
every hymnal. 


HE state authorities and the commercial 
bodies of Arizona wish Mexico to cede a 
large strip of territory south of Arizona in 
payment of the claims to indemnity that 
American citizens hold against it. The new 
line would straighten the southern boundary 
of Arizona westward from Nogales to the 
Pacific, and would give Arizona a seaport and 
California the upper part of Lower California. 
It would also bring the mouth of the Colorado 
River and the entire Imperial Valley irriga- 
tion system under American control. 
E have already referred to the sheep 
dogs that the French army use for patrol 
work and messenger service. One of them, 
a dog named Fanfare, was recently wounded 
severely in the foreleg by shrapnel. He 
was carrying a message at the time. As 
soon as he could pull himself together he 
limped along to his destination on three legs, 
and then insisted on hurrying back to the 
patrol who had sent him out. That evening 
they took him to Paris, where a specialist 
operated on him. He is now whole and at 
the front again. 


N another page appears the first of seven 

remarkable medical articles that The 
Companion will print this year. It deals 
with a matter that is very near to the hearts 
of parents, for the spectre of children’s diseases 
is always lurking outside the nursery door. 
To some readers it may carry information 
that will save a life; and of the other articles 
there is not one that will not mean better 
health or increased longevity to some one. 
We shall not know who, or when, or how, but 
it is one of the satisfactions of sowing good 
seed that, even when you sow it to the wind, 
some of it is sure to come up. 
r Werte em has been designated by a number 

of financial institutions throughout the 
United States as Thrift Day. To-day every- 
one is urged to start a savings account or to 
add to one already started. Any day is a good 
day, any year is a good year, for forming the 
habit of thrift; but there are special reasons 
why people should make a special effort in 
1916. The country is generally prosperous. 
Will it continue so after the war? No one 
knows. Perhaps American industries will 
enjoy a still further increase of prosperity; 
we all hope so. But there will be much 
rebuilding to be done in the world, a great deal 
of assistance to be given to impoverished and 
well-nigh bankrupt nations; and the United 
States is the country on which Europe will 








lean most heavily. It behooves our people to 
practice thrift, not only for their own welfare, 
but for that of others. 


& © 


TREATIES OF PEACE. 


HEN the nations at war come to desire 
peace, how can they fashion a treaty 
that will secure it? 

If we examine the important treaties of 
peace made within the last two hundred years 
or more, we shall find that they disclose cer- 
tain characteristics and tendencies in treaty 
making, a knowledge of which will help to 
clear our minds and to show what is possible 
and what impossible. 

By their terms treaties of peace reveal 
whether the struggle that preceded them 
resulted in a draw, or in a decisive victory 
won at great cost. In the first case, the treaty 
is fairly equitable; in the second, it is merci- 
less. If, however, the conquered nation was 
defeated by a group of allies, it has usually 
managed to get fairly good terms for itself by 
playing off the jealousies and rivalries of its 
enemies against one another. The unprece- 
dented forbearance shown by the United States 
in its treaty with Spain in 1898 may, in part 
at least, be ascribed to the ease with which 
we won the war; the treaty of Pretoria, after 
the Boer War, exhibited great magnanimity, 
considering the loss that the English had suf- 
fered in blood and treasure. For that mag- 
nanimity England has since had ample reason 
to congratulate itself. 

In ancient times ruthless treatment of a 
conquered foe was a matter of course; the 
victors confiscated public and private property, 
and usually sold the entire population into 
slavery. In the Middle Ages the inhabitants 
of the conquered country were safe, but the 
conquerors appropriated private lands as well 
as public property. It is long now since any 
such practices prevailed in Christendom; but 
the recent custom of demanding an ‘‘indem- 
nity’’ leaves the modern makers of treaties 
not much occasion to boast of their superior 
humanity. The ‘‘indemnity’’ bears no relation 
to the cost of the war; the victor exacts as 
large a sum as the resources of the country 
will stand. His object is to impoverish the 
conquered people, and to prevent them for 
years to come from renewing their military 
strength. On the other hand, the modern 
treaty usually contains an amnesty clause 
that pardons everyone for acts done in the 
prosecution of war. It also frequently pro- 
vides that all persons responsible for acts 
contrary to the usage of civilized warfare 
shall be subjected to trial by court-martial. 

In one respect European treaties made 
within the last hundred years or so do not 
compare well with those made in the eight- 
eenth century. Then diplomats seem to 
have had a larger outlook; they recognized 
that Europe should be a political unit, and 
in making treaties they tried to frame enduring 
settlements in the common interest of the 
European family of nations. That reveals an 
ideal of a Europe in which great and small 
nations might live together and respect certain 
fundamental treaties—an ideal that in the 
rivalries and ambitions of the great powers 
seems entirely to have disappeared. 

Another ominous characteristic of recent 
treaties is the cynical way in which they 
ignore the modern principle of nationality, 
now almost universally accepted in theory. 
Conquering nations arrange frontier lines with 
reference to future commercial and military 
benefits—not at all with reference to the na- 
tional aspirations of the populations affected. 

It is not strange, then, that treaties of peace 
have generally failed to maintain their terms, 
for their terms are impossible to maintain. 
Unless the peace that will follow the present 
war shall at least provide for the discussion 
and settlement of future difficulties, for partial 
disarmament, and for common action on mat- 
ters of interest to all the nations concerned, 
it will be useless to expect for it any better fate. 


® © 


A NOVEL FINANCIAL SCHEME. 


REAT Britain has published a list of 
G American and Canadian securities that 
it desires either to buy or to borrow for 
a period of two years. Its object and its plan 
for attaining it are.extremely interesting. 
During a long succession of years English 
investors have bought many hundred million 
dollars’ worth of American securities. Al- 
though large amounts of bonds and stocks have 
returned to the United States since the war 
began, immense amounts still remain abroad. 
The British government proposes to turn the 
fact to financial profit by making use of the 








remaining securities to raise money and to 
stabilize the rate of American exchange. 

Its plan is as follows: It offers to buy the 
securities on its published list at the New York 
price on the day of sale, and to pay for them in 
five-year Exchequer bonds that yield five per 
cent interest. The persons who will not sell 
their securities, but who are willing to lend 
them, will continue to receive the interest as 
before, plus one-half of one per cent, which 
the government will add. Using the bonds 
and stocks as collateral, the government will 
borrow money in the United States, and will 
thus procure the gold needed to pay for food, 
clothing, horses and munitions of war, and to 
strengthen the rate of sterling exchange. 

If the scheme is successful, it will transfer 
a large part of the stock of gold in the United 
States to the possession of Great Britain. As 
our supply of the yellow metat has become 
unnecessarily and embarrassingly large, we 
should be glad to get rid of the surplus. A 
lessening of the supply will tend to discourage 
wild speculation in the stock market. 


* © 


STOCK TAKING. 


YEAR or so ago the students of one of 

A the large women’s colleges ‘‘took ac- 

count of stock.’? They found that they 

were spending for class suppers, dances and 

various other organized pleasures more than 
$17,000 a year. 

The discovery startled them and spurred 
them toa prompt decision. Never again should 
the college spend $17,000 a year upon its 
pleasures; the money, or a large part of it, 
should go to some work of definite usefulness. 

Seventeen thousand dollars is a large sum 
to most girls, but it is made up of dollars 
and quarter dollars and dimes. Many a girl, 
if she were to make an honest examination of 
her accounts, would discover things that would 
amaze her—not that she is spending a great 
deal on concerts or plays, but that she is care- 
lessly spending ten cents here and five cents 
there, for soda and candy and moving pictures. 
It is not so much what she spends for hats and 
gowns as what she allows to slip away in little 
fads of the moment: belts or collars or beads 
or ties, carelessly bought and thrown aside 
because they prove unbecoming, or because she 


already has so many others. And all the time. 


there are great opportunities that she misses 
because she ‘‘hasn’t the money’’! 

Nor is it in respect to money only that we 
need to take account of stock. There is the 
matter of time. ‘‘I should so love to take that 
extra course in literature,’’ the girl says, ‘‘but 
I simply haven’t a moment. ’’ 

Has she not, really? Sometimes, indeed, 
she is working to the limit of her strength, and 
any new duty would be a wrong to herself 
and to her family; but often the lack of time 
is merely bad business management. Of course 
a girl’s day need not be run by clockwork, with 
no time for the little by-the-way contacts 
that to many of us are among the greatest 
joys of life; but often there is a leakage of 
time over little things—hunting for misplaced 
articles, ‘‘waiting round’’ before the after- 
noon appointments, spending half a day shop- 
ping when an hour would do the work. Inthose 
and countless other ways the hours are lost. 

And besides the matter of time and money, 
there is the matter of our acquaintances: people 
who mean nothing to us and to whom we 
mean nothing take the places that we might 
give to real friends. Spiritual opportunities 
cannot be measured in economic terms; but 
there are few greater losses in life than lost 
friendships, few: better investments than real 
friends. 

Clear out the unimportant to make room for 
the real—that is the law of success in the great 
business of living. 

*® © 


THE COAST GUARD. 


[cer Coast Guard act was passed by 
Congress on January 28, 1915. It con- 
solidated the revenue-cutter service and 
the life-saving service into one organization, 
to be known as the Coast Guard. The head 
of the Coast Guard is Captain Commandant 
E. P. Bertholf, and his first report to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has just been published. 
It is a worthy successor to the long series of 
reports of the life-saving service. They dealt 
with the patrol of thousands of miles of sea- 
shore and the almost daily succor given to 
ships and men in peril. This report continues 
the story, and adds to it that of the sea patrol, 
which extends to the mid-Atlantic on the one 
hand and the far-distant islands of Alaska or 
the ice of the Arctic on the other. 

To reach one wreck on the Pacific coast a 





station crew carried their apparatus nearly 
sixty miles by motor truck, over a difficult 
road and on a dark and foggy night. Yet 
they arrived in time to save twenty-nine 
imperiled lives. At the same wreck the life- 
boat of a nearer station had capsized in the 
surf, and, although she righted at once, her 
captain on coming to the surface found him- 
self forty feet away from her. Unwilling that 
his men should risk their lives in an endeavor 
to rescue him, he ordered them to pull out at 
once into smoother water, while he would try 
to reach land. Although a powerful swimmer, 
he was so repeatedly baffled by wave and 
current that it was two and a half hours before 
he was dragged ashore, unconscious but alive. 

Side by side in the record appear accounts 
of the succor off Cape Race of a new British 
steamer that was towed 486 miles to Halifax 
and safety by the cutter Seneca ; of the release 
of the Bay State, with a crew of 104 and 250 
passengers, from the rocks of Portland Head 
by the Woodbury ; and of the rescue by the 
Bear of a little schooner, with its passengers 
and crew, aground amid arctic ice. 

To the fishing fleets on the banks both of the 
Atlantic and of the Pacific have been brought 
mail and medical relief; ice-infested steamer 
routes have been patrolled ; the seal herds have 
been protected; regattas have been policed; 
the breeding places of sea birds have been 
investigated with a view to giving them better 
protection; forest fires have been fought; and 
in one instance, in the harbor of San Juan, 
in Porto Rico, fire upon a vessel loaded with 
gasoline was subdued. Pilots have been fur- 
nished in emergencies, and lost children restored 
to their parents. Derelicts have been blown 
up, and navigation laws enforced. 

Those things suggest the wide range of duty 
performed by this amphibious service. There 
were only five days during the year covered 
by the report when some unit of the service 
was not called upon for help. In all, 1,507 
persons were saved from immediate peril, and 
assistance was given to 1,504 craft, carrying 
no less than 10,952 persons. 

Altogether, this first report of the Coast 
Guard is a public document that would at any 
time seem worth reading; just now, when so 
much of the best ability of the world is engaged 
in destroying life and property, there is some- 
thing especially cheering in its record of faith- 
ful and often heroic service in preserving them. 


HUMANITY AND THE SUBMARINES. 


LMOST a year ago Germany proclaimed 
A a ‘‘war zone’’ round the British Isles, 
and began its submarine campaign 
against the merchant ships that attempted to 
pass through it. From the first it held itself 
no longer bound by the law of nations that 
forbids the destruction of merchant vessels 
without warning and without providing for 
the safety of all on board; the tragedy of the 
Lusitania showed the world the inevitable 
result of that kind of warfare. 

The United States government has protested 
again and again against the practice of the 
German submarines. It has shown the greatest 
patience in its dealings with Berlin — more 
patience than some other administrations 
would have shown. As this article is written, 
it appears that this patience has been re- 
warded by an admission on the part of Germany 
—in which we assume its allies are to join— 
that she ought to have adhered to the more 
humane rules that for generations have gov- 
erned warfare against the enemy’s commerce, 
and by a promise that it will do so in future. 

Americans have believed from the first that 
Germany could not long persist in a course 
that procured it no military advantage what- 
ever, and that injured its cause and its reputa- 
tion with every neutral nation in the world. 
We are all glad that its rulers have been wise 
enough to abandon a mistaken policy, even at 
a clear sacrifice of national pride. May no 
untoward incident arise to disturb that feeling 
of satisfaction, and may the German submarine 
campaign end by establishing more firmly than 
ever the wisdom as well as the humanity of 
complying with the restrictions that the law 
of nations has put on warfare against commerce 
at sea! 


CURRENT EVENTS 


IOLATIONS OF NEUTRALITY. — 

When Captain von Papen, the former 
German military attaché at Washington, 
reached Falmouth on his way back to Ger- 
many, the British authorities took from him 
certain papers and check books found in his 
luggage. They assert that among the pay- 
ments recorded in the check books was one to 
Werner Horn, who blew up the bridge across 
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the St. John River between Maine and Canada, 
and others to Paul Koenig, who is now under 
arrest in New York for plotting to blow up the 
Welland Canal, and to Hans von Wedil], who 
was indicted for procuring forged American 
passports, but who made his escape. The extent 
of Captain von Papen’s connection with these 
men is not of course made clear by the check 
books, but the fact that the payments were 
made is regarded in Washington as still further 
justifying the demand for his recall. The 
German embassy at Washington declared that 
the payment to Horn, at least, was made after 
his arrest, to enable him to get legal advice 
in his defense, and denied that the other pay- 
ments named were made at all. 
& 
UBMARINE EXPLODES.—On January 
15th, the submarine E-? exploded at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. Four men were killed 
and ten injured. It is believed that the ex- 
plosion was the result of a leakage of hydrogen 
in the new Edison batteries with which the boat 
is equipped. 
® 
HE PEACE PARTY.—The Ford peace 
party has elected Mr. W. J. Bryan, Mr. 
Henry Ford, Rev. Charles F. Aked, Miss 
Jane Addams and Mrs. Joseph Fels perma- 
nent members of the international peace council 
that it is planned to establish at Stockholm. 
The greater part of the expedition sailed from 
Rotterdam to New York on January 15th. 
& 
ERGEN ON FIRE.— Nearly one-third 
of the city of Bergen, in Norway, was 
destroyed by fire on January 15th. The loss 
was put at $15,000, 000. 
& 
EXICO.—The killing of sixteen Amer- 
icans by Villista partisans at Santa 
Isabel, in central Chihuahua, for a time 
imperiled the relations between this country 
and the government of Carranza. Resolutions 
that authorized the President to send American 
troops at once into Mexico to protect Ameri- 
ean ‘citizens and to punish the murderers, 
were introduced into both Senate and House, 
and there was much impassioned oratory in 
Congress. President Wilson let it be known, 
however, that he should take no such action, 
and Secretary Lansing once more asked Ameri- 
can citizens for the present to keep out of the 
districts that had not been completely pacified. 
The administration is determined to give Car- 
ranza such moral support as it can in restoring 
order in the north.——General Carranza ex- 
pressed his sincere regret at the Santa Isabel 
atrocity, and ordered General Trevino to take 
immediate steps to pursue and exterminate 
the bandits. On January 13th, word reached 
Washington that Rodriguez, who, according to 
one report, was the leader of the party that 
killed the Americans, had been captured by a 
mixed force of Carranza troops and Americans, 
and that he had been shot. Another Villa 
partisan, Colonel Baca-Valles, was killed at 
the same time. There are other lawless bands 
at large in Chihuahua, and reports reached 
El Paso that Villa had ordered these bands to 
kill Americans and to destroy American prop- 
erty wherever they could. Many American 
citizens have taken refuge at El Paso. 
& 
HINA.—According to a private dispatch 
received in San Francisco, the Chinese 
rebels in Szechwan have defeated the gov- 


where the Kaiser has a villa, and took posses- 
‘sion of the island. On January 17th, English 
and French troops were landed at several points 
near Athens, and, according to the reports 
from Sofia,—for the Athens dispatches are 
strictly censored,— their leaders gave King 
Constantine forty-eight hours to break with 
the Central European powers and dismiss their 
ambassadors. Rumors flew thick and fast 
about Berlin and London. According to one, 
the King had refused to yield to the Allies 
and had removed the capital to Larissa; ac- 
cording to another, there was possibility of a 
revolution and the establishment of a republic, 
with Mr. Venezelos as president. 

The Russians continued their attacks in 
eastern Galicia, and along the river Styr, in 
Volhynia. An unofficial report from Kiev 
that awaits confirmation declared that the 
Germans had evacuated the fortress of Lutsk 
and were withdrawing behind the river Bug. 
Vienna declared that all 
attacks in Galicia were 
repulsed. 

There was also some 
inconclusive fighting be- 
tween Italians and Aus- 
trians along the Isonzo, 
and the usual artillery 
duels and trench fighting 
on the western front. 
Lille, so Berlin reported, 
was under fire by the 
British guns. 

London, reported that General Aylmer’s 
column, which is moving to the relief of Gen- 
eral Townshend at Kut el Amara, in Mesopo- 
tamia, had squarely beaten the Turkish force 
that barred his way, and that on January 
15th he was only six miles from Kut. General 
Townshend has been under siege since Decem- 
ber 5th, and his position will be perilous until 
General Aylmer can actually reach him. 

Petrograd said that the Russian army fn the 
Caucasus was again active under Grand Duke 
Nicholas’ command, and Constantinople con- 
firmed the news. Reliable information concern- 
ing the issue of the fighting was wanting. 
Petrograd also reported defeating a force of 
Turks and Germans near Hamadan in Persia. 
That is the first official news of the presence 
of Germans in Persia; they are probably not 
regular troops. 

The British effort to get possession of German 
East Africa has ended in failure. General 
Smuts, in conducting a recruiting campaign 
in Capetown, told the people that the small 
British force that entered the German colony 
had been driven out, and that British East 
Africa in turn was invaded. An army of 
twenty-five thousand is forming, and under 
command of Gen. Smith-Dorrien and General 
Smuts it will make a more systematic cam- 
paign in East Africa. 

The British Parliament advanced the com- 
pulsory service bill to a second reading with 
only thirty-nine votes opposed. It is reported 
in London that Great Britain intends to take 
steps to draw more tightly the sea blockade of 
Germany, since much contraband material still 
finds its way across neutral countries into 
Germany.‘ It is probable that the neutral 
nations would protest strongly against more 
stringent interference with their trade. 

The Prussian Diet met on January 13th; it 
was opened by Chancellor von Bethmann 
Hollweg, who read the speech from the throne. 
om 
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ernment troops in an important battle, and 
are threatening Chengtu, the capital of the | 
province. 


* | | 


ECENT DEATH.—At El Paso, Texas, | 
January 13th, Gen. Victoriano Huerta, | 
former provisional president of Mexico, aged 61. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From January 13th to January 19th.) | 
Montenegro, the smallest of all the nations | 


at war, is the first to yield. The capture of | 
Mount Loveen by the Austrians, which we 
spoke of last week, was quickly followed by 
the occupation of Cetinje, the capital, and 
the dispersion of the last of the Montenegrin 
army. Cut off by the conquest of Serbia from 
any communication with its allies, Montenegro 
was quite unable to stop the Austrian armies; 
for, although the country is excellently adapted 
for defense, the little army must have exhausted 
its ammunition and supplies. 

On January 13th, the Montenegrin govern- 
ment formally sued for peace, and it was agreed 
that its army should lay down its arms during | 
a discussion of the terms of peace. A few days | 
later Paris heard that Montenegro considered | 
the Austrian terms too hard, and that King | 
Nicholas had taken refuge in Italy. | 

There is ground for surprise that Italy 
did not send a sufticient force by way of 
Albania to support Montenegro. Undoubt- 
edly it found the difficulties in the way of 
transporting and supplying such an army too 
great, since the Austrian fleet dominates the 
Adriatic, with the aid of the German sub- 
marines that have been sent thither. 

No less important was the news from Greece, 
where the Entente powers have undertaken to 
foree King Constantine’s hand. As early as 








January 15th, French soldiers landed at Corfu, 
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KUT EL AMARA ON THE TIGRIS 


In spite of the Kaiser’s absence on that occa- 
sion, the official report from Berlin was that 
he has recovered completely from the slight 
operation that was necessary, and that he had 
gone to the Balkan front, where he was to 
meet King Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 

The German government has notified Great 
Britain that it will take measures of reprisal 
for the Baralong affair. The Germans accuse 
the crew of the patrol boat Baralong of shoot- 
ing the crew of a German submarine that had 
surrendered. The British government offered 
to submit the case, together with certain cases 
in which it accused Germans of similar offenses, 
to a board of neutral naval officers; but the 
German government, holding that it had in- 
vestigated the cases in question and found the 
accusations unfounded, refused to do so. 

On January 15th, Rome announced that a 
French submarine had torpedoed an Austrian 
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ers@he art that warms the heart 
Wi; < sentiments most tender. 
re "twill play a potent part 
In favor of the sender.” 








Yes, it goes to their hearts. 


People who eat this wholesome 
Campbell "kind" as a part of their 
regular diet are bound to be brighter 
and happier for it as well as stronger, 

use good spirits go naturally with 
good digestion and health. And these 
are always promoted by 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


Beside the nourishing properties of 
a strong rich stock made from selected 
beef, this palatable soup contains such 
nutritious vegetables as white potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, carrots, small peas, 
tender corn, green okra and "baby" 
lima beans; to which are added "al- 
phabet" macaroni, a snappy touch of 
red peppers and a delicious flavoring 
of parsley and celery. 

No home kitchen could produce 
such a soup at anywhere near the 
price. Try it on your table today, and 
you ll never want to bother with home- 
made soup again. 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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cruiser of the Novara class in the Adriatic Sea. 
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73s little lonely planet 

Is such a feeble spark 

Among the million mighty fires 
That gem the outer dark, 


The eyeless waste above us 
Leaves such a narrow span 
To this dim lodging for a night, 

This bivouac of man, 


And we are housed together 
In such a pleasant place, 
Warm-sheltered from the cruel winds 
That how! through outer space, 


That all the skies must wonder 
With all their alien stars 

To see us spoil our fellowship 
In mad fraternal wars. 


* © 


HEROES. 


VERall the agony, heartbreak and suffer- 
ing in the world to-day there is one 
flaming glory—the heroism of humanity. 
It makes no difference from what ar- 
mies the reports come—they reveal the 
same magnificent courage everywhere ; 

and from behind the battle lines, in cities and 

country places where in bereft homes the deepest 
sorrow of all dwells, there comes the same report: 

a putting aside of everything personal, a consum- 

ing patriotism, a steadfast bearing of grief that is 

beyond words. Never in all the history of the 
world has there been so much steadfast, unselfish 
courage as there is to-day. 

Yet, all the time, through years of peace and 
times of war alike, there are other heroes fighting 
alone, with no comrades to inspire them, none to 
care for them if they fall, the country at large—the 
pity of it!—utterly indifferent to their service. The 
biography of one such hero was told in three inches 
of type in a church paper the other day. 

He had been a country minister in active service 
more than forty-four years, for forty of which he had 
served a single charge of four country churches. 
During those forty years he had traveled in the 
service of his Master fifty thousand miles on 
horseback in every kind of weather. That was 
for church work only; he kept no record of pas- 
toral visits. During his entire ministry his aver- 
age annual salary was $200. Now, at eighty-five, 
he is quietly awaiting the last great call. 

What a life of hardship and self-denial! No glory 
of battle, no cheering multitude behind him, no 
sacrifice “back home” to strengthen hisarm. Only 
the endless wear and strain of need, the indiffer- 
ence and neglect of the whole world. What could 
life give him who had so missed what we call the 
great things of life—‘‘success”—recognition—com- 
radeship? 

What has life given him? The opportunity and 
the joy of giving to life; some fifty souls a year 
enlisted in his Master’s service; fifteen young men 
sent out by his direct effort into the same glorious 
service; an assurance that has “laid hold upon 
immortality,” and that in utter peace enables him 
to await his God’s next command. 

When such a life is crowned with such a reward, 
who dares ask whether it has been ‘‘worth while’? 
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LAUGHTER. 


BOVE the pleasant sound of chatter, 
laughter and lightly moving feet, as 
the young girls of the afternoon study 
class passed below the window to the 
meeting next door, there burst sud- 
denly a peal of louder laughter, hard, 

shrill and cackling. Miss Constance winced as 

if a slate pencil had squeaked at her ear. 

“Don’t look out!’”’ cried Peggy impulsively. “I 
don’t want you to know who it was. She isn’t like 
that really.” 

“I am afraid I do know,” said Miss Constance 
smiling. “That was not the voice of any of your 
girl friends with whom I am acquainted; so it 
must be that of the new neighbor about whom you 
are so enthusiastic. I will try not to misjudge her. 
One of the sweetest women I know has a painfully 
harsh voice that does not in the least express her 
character; it is merely the symptom of a chronic 
throat trouble.” 

“There’s nothing the matter with Nadine’s 
throat, and her talking voice is about like other 
persons’,’’ admitted Peggy. ‘‘ And, honestly, I 
never noticed anything wrong with her laugh till 
just now, when it came in at the window all by 
itself. But after all, Cousin Constance, it’s only 
because she feels jolly and doesn’t stop to think 
how it sounds.” 

“IT hope so. It was a laugh that sounded to 
me more jeering than jolly—but I may be unkind 
to feel so. If you tell me that her fun is gentle, 
although her laugh is not, 1 shall be glad to 
believe it.” 

The color mounted slowly to Peggy’s cheeks 
and her honest eyes grew troubled. Cousin Con- 
stance did not wait for an answer. d 

“There are so many kinds of laughter,” she said. 
“There’s the exulting, taunting laugh — that’s 
always cruel. There’s the laugh of mockery or 
ridicule—a lash, too; powerful to scourge pre- 
tense, or wrong or folly, but permissible among 
friends only as the lightest playful flick. Then 
there’s the inane giggle that has no meaning at 
all, not even mirthfulness; and there’s the de- 
lighted laugh of intellectual appreciation; and the 
bubbling laugh of pure exuberance and gayety; 
‘and best of all, and hardest to define, there’s the 
laugh that’s made up of affection and understand- 
ing and sympathy and drollery and fun and self- 
mockery and temperament and good comradeship 
—the laughter of the heart, my dear, the laughter 
of the heart. 

“That kind of laughter is one of the precious 
things of life. In a way, it’s a test of all the other 
kinds, too; for if they’re worthy they can become 
part of it, through time and memory; but with the 
laughter that is hard, cold, cruel, inane, vulgar, 
obstreperous, it never has anything in common 
—never! 

‘When I brought your cousin Lucy back, after 
her first stay at the hospital, she had just heard 
her sentence; she knew she must soon return, and 
would not come away alive. All the way home in 
the train, Peggy, we talked together, and laughed 
—laughed often, and without pretense. Do you 
think we were shallow orcallous? No! We were 
talking of old times when we were girls; of our 
schooldays; of the other girls; of the pranks and 
absurdities and happy nonsense of our mates of 

















long ago, the living and the dead. Laughter instead 
of tears, Peggy; but it came from the depths 
just the same.” 

“TI must go, or I’ll be late for class,” said Peggy, 
“and, Cousin Constance, I won’t forget. I hope 
and believe that some of the girls would stand a 
test like that. But poor Nadine — You’ve made 
me doubt. She’s dashing and vivacious and amus- 
ing, but I’m afraid it’s true that she’s a little hard 
—like her laugh.” 

“Hard is the last thing a girl’s laugh should be, 
or a man’s, either, if he is trulya gentleman. That 
fine young English poet, Rupert Brooke, who lost 
his life at the Dardanelles the other day, put 
things together right,” said Cousin Constance, and 
she quoted softly: 


“And laughter, learned of friends, and gentleness.’”’ 
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BETTER THAN HE LOOKED. 


EORGE Haskins was long-legged, red- 
G headed, long-armed, thin, freckled and 

mild. He had the voice of a bass fiddle and 
the manners of a bashful boy of thirteen. He 
stood three inches above six feet, and weighed one 
hundred and thirty-seven pounds. Under an 
immense Mexican hat his face looked like a tur- 


| key’s egg in aclothes basket. His thin waist was 


encireled with a belt four inches wide, embellished 
with brass studs. His arms stuck far out of his 
sleeves, and his trousers did not reach his shoe 
tops. But there was something appealing about 


| him, and hiseyes were very steady and dependable. 


Every day he drove four mules over the trail 
between the mining camp and the railway station, 
twelve miles away and four thousand feet lower. 
He drove well, his mules were perfectly kept, and 
he soon won their confidence. 

He had an unexpected sense of humor, too, and 
was popular about the camp in spite of his un- 
promising looks. 

One day George asked the boss to lend him his 
revolver. He had seen several snakes and a bear, 
and had noweapon. The boss let him have it, and 
within two weeks George had three rattlesnakes’ 
skins and a three-prong buck head on the stable 
wall. 

About three weeks after he began carrying the 
gun a man rode into camp and asked whether we 
knew that a freight wagon had gone off the grade 
three miles down the trail. He said the truck turned 
squarely out to the left and went down a slide that 
he was sure no team could keep its feet on, and 
had gone out of sight among the pines below. 

Seven of us started off at once. 

“No man on earth can ride a wagon down there 
and keep on it,’’ said Pete Simpson, as he looked 
at the steep incline down which the wagon tracks 
plunged; “but that long-legged galoot has done it, 
and I can ride a mule where he can ride a wagon, so 
here goes!” He plunged off, and the rest followed. 
The chaparral brush was several feet high; it 
whipped the riders’ faces, tore their sleeves and 
trousers, and tangled the animals’ feet until they 
stumbled again and again. 

At the foot of the pitch the men found that the 
wagon had made a quick turn to the left to avoid 
a boulder, then another _to the right to dodge a 
tree, and had entered the pines on the dead run. 
How any driver could have kept his head after 
that pitch over a forty-five-degree patch of rough 
chaparral and be in shape to guide four frantic 
mules was beyond understanding. 

Only a little farther they found George and the 
mules. Their harnesses were broken and hanging 
in strips, but not a mule was badly hurt. The 
wagon lay on its side against a big pine, and its 
contents were scattered all over the ground. 
George was sitting up against a log with his right 
arm and right leg broken, but his voice was cheer- 
ful as he said, ‘“‘Hello!” 

When the boys had roughly set the broken limbs, 
George told them what had happened. 

He had met a big bear in the trail, and the brute 
charged the leaders out of pure meanness. The 
mules whirled short and jumped over the bank, 
and the wheelers followed. George pulled the 
revolver and took a snap shot as he went past the 
bear, and then dropped the gun to put his strength 
on the lines. He had kept the mules straight until 
the last turn in the pines, and then the mules 
headed for a space too narrow for the wagon. He 
tried to turn them, and the wagon went over and 
threw him against a tree. 

Pete Simpson vowed that he would follow the 
bear for the next six months if necessary to get 
him, and after they got George back to camp Pete 
began to prepare for a bear hunt that very night. 

He telegraphed to his brother, forty miles away, 
to come and bring his pair of hounds. The brother 
came in with the night freight, and by daylight the 
hounds were snifling the tracks of the bear. For 
two miles up and over the worst peaks and ridges 
they led the hunters. 

Then the dogs began to bay down in a dark, 
heavily wooded cafion at the right. The men 
scrambled down into the cafion and crawled over 
rocks and logs to where they could see the dogs. 
They were baying a dead bear. 

That hurried shot as the wagon tore after the 
mules down that precipitous slide had gone home, 
and the bear had gone into the cafion to bleed to 
death internally. He was old and very large. 


* © 


CHIVALROUS FOES. 


GALLANT foe respects the courage of his 
enemy. From the fighting line in France 
came lately the story how a German officer, 

under suspicion of having improperly surrendered 
a fortified angle of the German trenches that was 
shortly after retaken by his compatriots, was only 
saved from punishment and the ruin of his career 
by a Frenchman whom he had severely wounded. 
The French soldier, on his way to a hospital 
prison, learned by chance of the accusation; and 
he insisted, at the cost of frightful pain and exhaus- 
tion—for his wound was in the cheek and jaw— 
upon dictating the testimony that cleared the 
man who had nearly killed him and had disfigured 
him for life. 

A notable instance of a soldier’s chivalrous de- 
fense of his enemy’s reputation occurs in the 
history of our own country, as an American his- 
torian has pointed out. 

John Callender, an artillery captain at the Battle 
of Bunker Hill, was caught by General Putnam in 
the very act of leaving his post, and was ordered 
back under pain of being shot. There was no time 
to listen to explanation or remonstrance. When 
the fight was over, Callender’s statement that his 


pieces had become jammed, and that he was‘with- | 


drawing them to cover for repairs would probably 
have been accepted had it not been also unfortu- 
nately true that the men under his command had 
all bolted, shamelessly abandoning the guns. At 











least, so it appeared; although the fact was that 
they had broken away, not to fly, but to fight in 
the ranks with muskets snatched from the dying 
and dead. But the court-martial that tried the 
unhappy captain cashiered him for cowardice. 

At once Callender did a brave thing; braver than 
fighting, although it meant fighting, too. Deprived 
of his commission, he reénlisted as a private; and 
his comrades, if any shunned him at first, soon 
learned to believe in his innocence. It was to a 
British officer, however, that he owed his com- 
plete vindication. In the course of a losing 
battle, Callender, fighting with desperate courage, 
continued to load and fire his gun after all his 
officers were killed and his companions had 
retreated. When his ammunition was gone, he 
mounted astride the gun, resolved that his-death 
at his post should give the lie to his unjust con- 
demnation. His conduct so aroused the admira- 
tion of the British officer opposed to him that 
he ordered his men not to fire on the solitary, 
unarmed hero, but to close in and capture him. 
Then learning his story, he refused even to hold 
him prisoner, but dismissed him without exchange, 
bearing a letter to General Washington that testi- 
fied to his courage. i 

Washington joyfully restored his commission 
and ordered his sentence erased from the records. 


® © 
UNSEEMLY PRIDE. 











Joan—Parson, ’e be always askin’ for money for ’is 
new ’eatin’ apparatus. Why don’t ’e just say, plain, 
as ’ow ’e wants a new set o’ teeth? 

—G. D. Armour in Punch, 
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A SEEKER AFTER PLEASURE. 


‘©T’ M travelin’ to-day, Miss Rebecca,” announced 
Aunt Memory joyously. “ Yes’m, I’m off 
a-pleasurin’ at last.” 

“The exposition is mighty big, Aunt Memory. 
Take care you don’t get lost, or run over by auto- 
mobiles, or anything,” cautioned the lady for 
whom Aunt Memory “chored.” 

The old colored woman laughed happily. 
“Lawsy, honey, none of them things is goin’ to 
happen,” she said. ‘ When I goes a-pleasurin’ 
I always finds it, and nothin’ else. The Ladies’ 
Aid of Mount Zion ain’t got the organ paid for 
yet, and they always talked scandalous about me 
ridin’ on the flyin’-jinnies once a year. But I 
say a body’s got to have some pleasure in this 
world mixed ’long of the workin’. I been savin’ 
for to go to a exposition for years and years, 
a-puttin’ my money in the savin’s bank and sayin’ 
nothin’. Iain’t never had the right amount before ; 
now I’m goin’, organ or no organ!”’ 

And very determinedly the seeker after pleasure 
departed on her sight-seeing expedition, leaving 
the members of the Ladies’ Aid to protest indig- 
nantly against a love of pleasure that wasted so 
much money when the organ was still unpaid for. 

One letter—written by some obliging person for 
Aunt Memory—informed Miss Rebecca that she 
had reached the exposition safely, ‘‘was well, and 
doing as well as heart could wish.” After that 
they heard nothing. 

Six months passed, and the Ladies’ Aid was 
thinking seriously of drawing up resolutions of 
respect to her memory, being certain that, in the 
far-off city, Aunt Memory had “been killed by 
automobiles, or run over by the cars, or died 
somehow.” But one afternoon, shortly after the 
south- bound train had whistled at the station, 
Miss Rebecca beheld Aunt Memory enter her gate, 
with her face shining with happiness, and her 
arms laden with carpetbag and bundles. 

‘‘And I shorely has had all the pleasurin’ I want 
for one while!” declared the old woman, as she 
sat comfortably back and told her experiences, 
after having had her hunger and thirst assuaged 
in the kitchen. ‘‘Yes’m, I was powerful lucky, 
for right at the start I come across a lady what 
needed a nuss—her own triflin’ nuss gal had quit. 
So L up and nussed twin babies clean till I reached 
the exposition. Then fust day I went in the 
grounds a. young white gentleman advertisin’ 
flour hired me to cook in what he called a ‘waffle 
booth.’ Yes’m, I cooked waffles from mornin’ till 
night, and Sundays throwed in for good measure. 
The white folks seemed to think they was power- 
ful nice waffles, and the young white gentleman 
paid me good wages. And I didn’t have to pay 
no board, neither. I would ’a’ liked to come home 
some sooner, but he ’lowed he couldn’t spare me. 
I come back with his folks, so’s I saved most all 
my money—he stopped at Atlanta, which ain’t so 
powerful far from here. I must say he was a nice 
white man and treated his help nice—let me keep 
all the little presents the white folks give me.” 

“But did you see anything of the exposition, Aunt 
Memory ?” asked her employer anxiously. “It was 
a pity to go so far and see nothing, after all.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Memory judiciously, “I didn’t 
to say see so mighty much, but I heard a powerful 
heap of noise—yes’m, I did so. And, bein’ as I 
never had no expenses, I saved up all that money 
and I’m goin’ to give it to help on that organ us 
ladies done bought on credit for Mount Zion. 
*Long with my wages and the ticket money, they’ ll 


-have mighty nigh ’nough to pay us out of debt, I 


reckon. But,’ she added impressively, “I saved 
all them tips the folks give me, and I’m aimin’ 
to spend ’em every bit in pleasurin’—I’m aimin’ to 
ride on the flyin’-jinny till I’m plumb tired—and 
if the Ladies’ Aid don’t like it, they can lump it!” 
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AN ARCTIC TRAGEDY. 


READER who has been interested by the 
stories of strange escapes from wolf packs 


that have appeared in The Companion, 
writes that they remind him of many true stories 
he has heard of old-time New England or Cana- 


dian wolves. He says: 
Several years ago I fell in with an elderly man 
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who had been a miner on what he called the arctic 
slope. He described the big gray or Canadian 
wolf as being bold and ferocious, and nearly as 
tall and large as a calf. 

“When in camp at night,” he said, “if you hear 
them howl, have your guns handy; for if they 
think they are strong enough to rush the camp, 
they will come in on the run.” 

Some Indians he knew well told him that two of 
their number once went hunting. When they 
failed to return, the others went out to look for 
them. The rescue party soon found their tracks 
and followed them. The story of their fate was 
plain. Chased and overtaken by wolves, one had 
been immediately killed and eaten; the other had 
managed to get up into the fork of a tree, where 
only one wolf at a time could reach him, As they 
leaped at him, he met them with his tomahawk, and 
killed each with a single blow in the centre of the 
forehead. After killing twelve or fifteen, by some 
mischance he struck the next wolf too far back, 
and in trying to wrench his weapon free he broke 
the handle. Then they had him. 
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THE HARE DISCOMFITED. 


N the days when King Oscar II of Sweden was 
only the crown prince, he delighted in mingling 
with the young soldiers of his own age, talking 


‘| on all sorts of subjects, boxing with them, and 


learning what the men in the ranks thought and 
felt. The men loved him, and took the greatest 
pleasure in his visits. Whenever they were to 
have any particular fun, they were eager for the 
crown prince to be with them. 

One year a great race was arranged in which all 
the members of one of the new regiments were to 
take part. The men were to run a mile, in the 
course of which they must cross a wide ditch and 
climb several obstructions, including a vertical 
wall. The first man to finish was to receive a five- 
dollar gold piece from the crown prince. 

One recruit named Lars Peterson was a very 
fine runner, and his cronies all felt sure that Lars 
would win. . Lars was not overmodest, either, and 
he boasted loudly that the gold piece was as good 
as in his pocket. His tent mate was a fellow 
named Pearson, whom he had never seen until 
they were put into the same company. Pearson 
did not look like a runner. He was not more than 
five feet seven inches tall, and rather stout. Lars 
said to himself, “Pearson can’t run; he will only 
waddle; and as for his scaling the wall, it is ridic- 
ulous. I will use Pearson to help me win.” 

So Lars came to Pearson and said, “1 shall run 
in my stockings, and I don’t want to carry my 
heavy shoes. You have no chance to win, and so 
I want you to carry them for me, and when I win 
I will give you a silver piece for your trouble.” 

“All right,” said Pearson. “Have it your own 
way. I care not.’’ 

When they formed in line at the start, Pearson 
hung Lars’s heavy shoes to his belt and took his 
place with the rest. The prince stood at the finish 
line a mile away; an officer drew his revolver and 
fired a shot, and the men were off. 

Pearson was short-legged and ran far from 
gracefully, yet for some reason he did not drop . 
back. If a man is quick enough to take three 
steps to the other man’s two, he can make the 
man with the longer stride work hard to keep up. 
The legs of a dog are short compared with those 
of a cow, but he has no trouble in beating her. 

So it was with Pearson and Lars Peterson. 
When Lars came panting up the little slope to the 
finish line, the prince was just handing the gold 
piece to Pearson and asking him why he carried 
an extra pair of shoes. Pearson told him the 
story while Lars stood there in his ragged stock- 
ings and looked at the ground. When the prince 
had heard the whole matter, he handed Lars a 
silver piece and said, “Here, buy new stockings. 
You have earned them by giving me the best laugh 
I have had this week.” 
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MATERNAL DISCIPLINE IN A 
HUMMING BIRD. 


T was a mild spring day in the garden, writes a 
Companion reader. The Anna humming bird 
had made her nest low in a bush, and I had 

been watching it every day since the first spider 
web, with a mouthful of lichens, had composed 
the foundation. From the two tiny eggs had 
emerged twin birdlings as black as jet, more like 
bugs than birds. But they grew, for they were 
fed every fifteen minutes with predigested nectar 
from the mother’s throat. I cannot tell how the 
mother knew them apart, for they were exactly 
alike; but she did distinguish them, for I often 
shifted them in her absence, using a child’s tiny 
teaspoon to move them. When she returned, the 
mother always fed the one whose turn it was. 
She was so accustomed to me that she would alight 
on my finger while she fed the youngster. 

As the birdlings grew, they tried each to get the 
bigger share of the food. One day the one that 
had been fed on the previous trip jostled his 
brother out of the way, and stretched his own 
mouth toward the coveted morsel; but the mother 
would not permit any such defiance of order and 
discipline. Tenderly, but firmly, she placed her 
tiny foot, which in the humming-bird family is too 
frail for walking, on the shoulder of the greedy 
birdling. Perfectly adapted to cling, if not to 
walk, the slender toes closed about the tiny form 
and held it fast, while the bird whose turn it was 
got his food. 

@* & 


HE COULD STILL RECKON. 


RS. Hugh Reid Griffin, wife of one of the 
directors of the American Ambulance Hos- 
pital in Paris, declares that there is a good 

bit of humor in the hospital, and that nothing is 
more priceless there than a smile. 

A Scottish guard, his uniform stiff with blood, 
was found unconscious. His uniform was cut from 
him and he was laid in bed. When he opened his 
eyes his hand crept down his side. 

‘My pocket’s gaen,”’ said he, and raised pathetic 
eyes to the nurse. “Three frances wa’ in’t.’’ 

“Never mind,” she comforted him. ‘“I’ll give you 
another three francs—that will be just the same.” 

The Scotsman shook his head painfully. 

“Not ata’!” he managed to gasp. “I should ha’ 
had six.’ 

ee & 


AN UNEASY SEAT. 


se Y,” said little Alfred, as he looked up 
from his book, ‘‘this sailor must have 
been some acrobat!” 
“Why, dear?” queried his mother. 
“Because,” replied Alfred, ‘it says in the book, 
‘Having lit his pipe he sat down on his chest.’ ” 
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E TO CALL ON ME. 





THE SCARECROW’S STORY. 
By Irving Palfrey. 


LL summer long I stood in the cornfield 
A and did my work as best I knew how. 
It was not hard. The farmer made me 
along in May, just after he planted the corn. 
He made me of two poles, an old coat, a hat, 
and enough straw to stuff the coat. ‘The up- 
right pole, which he stuck in the ground, held 
me up. The shorter pole, which he fastened 
crosswise on the tall pole near the top, gave 
me my two arms. Then when the coat was 
buttoned over the straw and the cap was in 
its place, I felt that 1 was a fine scarecrow. 
My work was simply to stand there and 
frighten away the crows by making them 
think I was a man. I could not move if I 
wanted to; but the crows, which are very | 
wise in some things and very foolish in others, 
always seemed to be afraid of me. They 
pulled up hills of young corn on the far edge 
of the field, but they kept well away from me. 
Sometimes a whole flock of them gathered in 
a tree near the field and scolded me for an | 
hour at a time. What a chatter they made! | 
But I never let them worry me or turn me | 
from my duty. 





The farmer trusted me to| 
guard his corn, and there I stood at my post 
in rain and shine, day and night, through 
the long, hot summer months. 

When the corn was well grown the crows | 
could do no more mischief, but still I stayed | 
at my post. It was pleasant, when the corn | 
stood in long ranks up and down the field, to | 
hear the light wind rustle in the leaves, and | 
to watch the ears, soft and white at first and | 
covered with long silk, grow full and yellow. | 

One moonlight night a family of raccoons 
came and had a feast on the corn. I tried to} 
frighten them away, but they paid no atten- | 
tion to me. At last, when the nights were | 
getting frosty, the farmer gathered the corn | 
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KING BLUSTER. 
By Agnes Lewis Mitchill. 


King Bluster is a tyrant, 
His voice is loud and bold, 

His cloak sweeps out behind him, 
His breath is bitter cold. 

He bends the trees and shakes them, 
Disturbs the mighty sea, 

And everybody fears him, 
And strives his wrath to flee. 


King Bluster rose one morning, 
His temper all awry, 
Because the sun was smiling 
Above him in the sky. 
He swept the clouds together 
To hide the beaming sun 
And tore away in fury, 
His mad day’s work begun. 


He raged across the city, 
He howled across the plain, 
He lashed the waves to billows, 
And ordered out the rain. 
He drove the ships before him, 
And hurled them as in play, 
But the sun smiled out in setting— 


WHEN BOBBIE RUNS THE CAR. 


By Harriet Sutherland. 


When stormy days of winter come, 
What then is Bobbie’s plan? 

Why, just to build a trolley car, 
And be the motorman! 

The car itself, as you can see, 
Is not as others are; 

But oh, there is a lot of fun 
When Bobbie runs the car! 


There is no trolley wire above, 
No rails along the street, 

And yet the car makes every trip 
With promptness hard to beat. 

The seats are almost always full, 
The ride is free to all; 

And that’s why Betty never fails 
To take along her doll. 


No motorman in all the town, 
When all is done and said, 
Can better sound his warning gong, 
Or watch the track ahead, 
Or turn the brake that checks the speed 
When careless people go 
From side to side across the street 
With step that is too slow. 


The wind is howling at the pane; 
It blows the snow along; 

But little do we care for that, 
When Bobbie rings his gong. 

So all aboard! Come ride with us— 
We shall not travel far; 

There’s always room for just one more 
On Bobbie’s trolley car. 





and cleaned up the staiks; but still he left 
me standing there to watch over the bare field. 

When the first snow came, I began to get 
lonesome and to long for a more comfortable 
job for the winter. All through the summer 
and the fall I had found no fault, but it did 
not seem fair to expect me to stay at my post 
all winter. But one day something happened 
that made me contented and happy again. A 
flock of sparrows came to call on me and made 
themselves quite at home. People say that 
sparrows are foolish birds, but those sparrows 
knew better than to be afraid of me, as the 
crows had been. The wind was bitter cold, 
and they were glad of the shelter that they 
found inside my coat and under my hat. 
They even found food by pecking away at the 
straw that stuffed my coat. They were very 
sociable birds, too, and told me many things 
about the far-away world that I had never 
known before. We became great friends. 

One day a boy who was passing in the 
highway, just beyond the fence, stopped to 
watch the sparrows that were visiting me. 
After he had gone along some of the sparrows 
followed him home. Later they came back to 
tell me that he had placed boxes in the apple 
trees near his home as shelter for the birds, 
and had thrown out food for them to eat. 

So my life is useful, after all, and I am 
happy. I guarded the young corn from the 
crows, I have sheltered and fed the cold and 
hungry sparrows, and I have set.a good exam- 
ple for those who pass by. Is not that some- 
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THERE IS A LOT OF FUN WHEN BOBBIE RUNS THE CAR! 



























He’d stormed his breath away! 


thing for a ragged scarecrow to be proud of? 
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Allegretto 
Pp lightly 


1. Ti-ny lit-tle snowflakes “Falling pure and white,’Softly,soft-ly sail - ing 
2. Yes,wehave a mis - sion, Said the snowflakes fair,,We mustcov-er up the 
| 





tempo 


In a sweet de-light. |*Tell me of your mis -sion, Ti -ny snowflakes dear, 
Earth so cold and bare. So we hide thedai - sy, And the but-ter - cup, _ 


Ses 
p- ri. 





mp 









As 
»Till 


On the earth so drear. 


ou fall so soft - ly, soft - ly, 
H calls them up. 


the warm rain of the spring-time Gent - ly 


* Raise hands, dropping slowly, waving fingers. 
2 Move hands right and left, waving fingers. 
3 Hands folded. 
4Spread hands on desks, imitate covering up. 
5Same as No. 1, tapping lightly on desks to imitate the sound of rain. 
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Hddress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE BOYS’ PAGE, THE 
YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON.MASS. 











STAMPS AND THE WAR. 


(The illustrations in this article are the 
actual size of the stamps.) 


OSTAGE stamps to-day are telling in picture 
Pp and in text the story of ravished lands, con- 

quered colonies and annexed islands; of 
vandalism and barbarity ; of the mercies of charity, 
and of present and promised changes in the map 
of the globe. 
so affected the pursuit of stamp collecting. Vir- 


tually all of the powers engaged, and several | 


countries that have remained neutral, have issued 
new stamps. During the first six months of 
hostilities, more than 150 varieties were 
printed, and during the first seventeen 
months about 625. 
Some have been put forth with the 
ordinary purpose of prepaying postage 
on mail matter; others for use by armies 
in the field; some to provide funds for 
noncombatant sufferers. A number 
have been imposed by hostile forces 
upon countries that they have invaded ; 
and a few owe their appearance to the 
fact that some nations lack dyes ordina- 
rily obtained in Germany, or that some 
countries can no longer get stamps that 
were printed for them in Berlin. Several 
of the new stamps have already taken 
their places among the rare specimens. 
The most noteworthy stamps of mod- 
ern times are those of the occupation 
series that Germany imposed upon conquered 
Belgium: a series that resulted in a stamp issue 
of reprisal. That the Germans, upon occupying 
Belgium, overprinted the word “Belgien” and a 
value upon denominations of their own adhesives, 
was reported on the Boys’ Page of January 7, 1915. 
The Germans confiscated Belgian stamps as fast 
as they could find them, and sold great quantities 
at a discount in Germany and in neutral countries. 
No revenue accrued to the Belgian treasury 
from those sales, and the Belgian government put 
to press a new Belgian series. The stamps ap- 
peared last October, apparently printed in London 
and distributed from there. The Belgian govern- 
ment has demonetized the stamps that the Ger- 
mans seized. 


THE NEW BELGIAN ISSUES. 

The new Belgian stamps will be unique in the 
annals of philately, because of their historical sig- 
nificance. Seven values, from 1 centime to 2 
centimes, of the ordinary size, contain the portrait 
of Albert. One of the stamps is shown in Fig. 1. 
Several higher values of a larger size reflect the 
coming of the Germans. The 35-centime stamp 
shows the Cloth Hall of Ypres after the destruction 
wrought by the ene- 
my; the 40-centime, 
the College of Dinant 
and the surrounding 
landscape after the 
invasion ; the 50-cen- 
time, the ruins of the 
University of Lou- 
vain. The 1-franc 
stamp symbolizes 
the freeing of the 
Scheldt, as the most 
important economic 
event in the history 
of Belgium; the 2- 
franc commemorates 
the annexation ofthe 
Congo; the 5-frane 
shows King Albert on the steps 
of the Town Hall at Furnes 
presenting the Belgian flag to 
his army. The 10-centime por- 
trays three kings of the Bel 
gians—the two Leopolds and 
Albert. 

Most British stamp dealers 
have refused to handle the 
“Belgien” overprints. Ama- 
teur collectors place them 
among the German stamps, and 
not with those of Belgium; and Scott’s 1916 cata- 
logue in this country lists them under Germany. 


THREE SETS FOR POLAND. 

Since the war began, Poland, which during most 
of its national life has had no distinctive stamps, 
has had three sets bestowed upon it. First, the 
invading Germans, bringing with them their own 
familiar stamps with the picture of a German 
woman in armor, surcharged the labels with the 
words, Russisch Polen. (Fig. 2.) The stamps 
appeared last May in five values: 3, 5, 10, 20, and 
40pfennigs. Then came the Austrians, who, taking 
Bosnia’s 1912-14 military post stamps that bear 
the picture of the aged Emperor of Austria, over- 
printed them with the inscription ““K. u. K. (Kai- 
serliche und Kénigliche) Feldpost,” in a diagonal 
surcharge, as appears in Fig. 3. 

There are twenty-one denominations, from 1 
hellerto 10 Kronen. When they became exhausted, 
a new set of especially engraved Imperial and 


Royal Field Post stamps was prepared, in color and | 


general appearance similar to the Bosnian military 
issue, but omitting the name of Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina. (Fig. 4.) 
show a full-faced portrait of Emperor Joseph; 
those from 1 to 10 kronen, a profile. The only 
inscription on them is “K-u-K Feldpost,”’ not a 
surcharge, with large figures of value in white 
in the lower corners. Dealers class all these 
stamps under Germany and Austria, and not 
under Poland. 

Some soldiers who in peace times are amateurs, 
and doubtless, too, many who are dealers, are 
continuing their hobby or their vocation during 
their moments of recreation in the trenches. 
Some Swiss dealers have reported that they are 
in communication with philatelists who are sol- 
diers at the front, and the records of one of 
London’s philatelic societies show that up to 
September 1, 1915, ten of its members had been 
killed in battle. Within the first fifteen months 
of the war, some of those soldier-collectors saw 
service in France, Serbia, Greece, Africa, and 
at the Dardanelles, and consequently had excep- 
tional opportunities to enlarge their collections. 

Of all Germany’s colonial possessions, only 
German East Africa and a small portion of Kame- 
run remained within Teutonic control at the close 
of seventeen months of war; and the occupation 
of those many islands and colonies has prompted 


No war before the present one has | 


The values from 1 to 72 heller | 


| the issuance of nearly a third of the new stamps. 
King George to-day has at least one of seven- 
| teen complete sets of the stamps overprinted “G. 
R. 1.” (“Georgius Rex Imperator’), which received 
their value from the Australian forces that seized 
the former German colony of New Guinea, now 
called New Britain, in Australasia. Ordered to 
burn those island stamps, the Germans were able 
| to destroy nearly all of them before the occupa- 
tion. Fifteen denominations, ranging from 3 
pfennigs to 5 marks, were surcharged, and there 
were two official stamps and one registration stamp. 
High British officials and museums in England 
| got most of the sets. Those that were placed on 
sale in New Britain were snapped up by collectors 


within eight hours. 
As to the number 
issued, accounts 
range from 6,800 to 
13,300. Of the 5-mark 
stamps, it is believed 
that not more than 
seventeen were sur- 
charged. 

The temptation 
and fall of a mili- 
tary postmaster at 
one of the towns of 
New Britain was a 
dramatic episode of the occupation of that colony. 
The commanding officer of the Australian forces 
appointed to that postmastership a second lieu- 
tenant who, it so happened, was a stamp collector. 
He was instructed to sell only a limited amount in 
the overprinted stamps to any one person. Never- 
theless, he bought at their face value about a 
quarter of the surcharged stamps at his own 
office, and then privately bargained with a dealer. 
His speculative endeavors were discovered, and 
he was tried by court-martial, found guilty, re- 
duced to the rank of private, and dismissed from 

the service. During 
his trial, his testi- 
mony disclosed the 
fact that few of the 
New Britain over- 
prints were bought 
by soldiers for postal 
purposes. 
In October, 1915, 
there appeared in 
New York a man 
who said he was the 
dealer who had 
bought the stamps 
from the soldier- 
postmaster; he said 
that he had paid $500 
for a lot that he sold 
later for $25,000. But New York 
dealers were skeptical of his 
tale, and were wary about buy- 
ing what he asserted to be New 
Britain overprints. Later the 
stamps he offered were found 
to be counterfeits, and the 
stranger fled to avoid ar- 
rest by the Federal author- 
ities. 
When Great Britain 
seized the Marshall, Ger- 
|man Samoan, Marianne, and other Pacific 
islands, it surcharged some of the local 
stamps with G. R. 
I. and a value; in 
others of the occu- 
pied territories, it 
put into use some of 
the Australian Com- 
monwealth stamps 
surcharged “N. W. 
Pacifie Islands.” 
The Boys’ Page of 
April 8, 1915, told of 
some of the Samoan 
surcharges. The 
supply of G. R. L. 
Samoans was early 
exhausted, as sixty 
sets went to the 
admiral of the 
| Australian invading naval forces. 








Subsequently 
New Zealand stamps were surcharged ‘Samoa’ 
| (Fig. 5) and taken to the island of Samoa. 

When British and French troops invaded Togo, 
in Africa, the Germans carried their stock of 
stamps inland and buried them in scattered places. 
Natives unearthed a few of them and took them 


to the new authorities,—British and French,—who 
divided them equally. Each overprinted its share, 
in the one case with ‘“‘Togo—Anglo-French—Occu- 
pation” and a value; and in the other with “Togo 
— Occupation — franco-anglaise’”? and a value. 
Numerous varieties of these surcharges exist. 





| Again accounts differ how many surcharges there 
| were, but 56,000 is regarded as a fair estimate. 
| It is said that only one hundred of the 1-mark and 
| eighty of the 2-mark stamps were overprinted. 
The Boys’ Page of April 8, 1915, contained an 
article relating to Togo surcharges. Since then 
thirteen values of Gold Coast stamps have been 
surcharged “ Togo—Anglo-French—Occupation ” 
(Fig. 6) and used in Togo. 


A MARSHALL ISLANDS CURIOSITY. 
Fourteen values of Marshall Islands Germans 
were overprinted G. R. I. The Japanese forces 
that occupied the islands before the transfer to 
the Australian Commonwealth were reported to 





have surcharged 
the local German 
stamps. That, ap- 
parently, has been 
found to be untrue. 
A red seal bearing 
the signature of a 


Japanese official was | 


often affixed to the 
stamps, but those so 
marked are regarded 

as only a curiosity. 
Reports by the 
postal authorities of 
certain British colonies have disclosed an inter- 
esting effect of the war. Before the-conflict began, 
many of England’s overseas possessions derived 
a revenue from selling their stamps to collectors 


some years ago, why postal receipts exceeded 
postal expenditures disclosed the fact that the 
profit was due to trade with collectors. The war 
has affected that source of revenue. 
German dealers had the larger part 
of the business. Now they are no 
longer able to supply the demand. 
The Governor of St. Helena, report- 
ing that postal receipts in 1914 dropped 
$8,000, said, in explanation, that it was 
due to “smaller sales of stamps to 
nonresident dealers and collectors, 
most of them of German and Austrian 
nationality.” The postal revenue of 
the Seychelles in 1914 was less than 
one-half of that of 1913. A part of the 
decrease was officially attributed to 
suspension of sales to German dealers 
after the war began. 

In Persia there have appeared two 
of the most interesting of the war 
sets. Two British officers were murdered near 
Bushire, a Persian Gulf city, and the local gov- 
ernment authorities apparently were indifferent 
when a request was made that the tribal chief 
responsible for the crimes be punished. Early 
last August, British forces, without opposition, 
occupied Bushire. While there they surcharged 
Persian 1911-1914 stamps showing the portrait of 
Sultan Ahmad Shah with “Bushire—Under British 
Occupation.” These stamps, in fourteen values,— 


1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, 10, 12, 


and 2 shahis, and 1, 
Fig. 11 





2, 3, 5, and 10 krans, 
—promise to be very 
rare. Only 237 of the 
5-shahi and 209 of the 
%-shahi values are 
said to have been 
issued, and only 500 
to 1,000 of the other 
values. As far as is 
known, only one of 
the stamps had ap- 
peared in the United 
States up to Novem- 
ber ist. Since the 
British surcharged 
those stamps, they 
have placed the 
same overprint on the Persian series of 1915 in 
fifteen values. 
The British forces that occupied Bushire 
probably were Colonials from India, for, when 
it was announced in October that the Persian 
government had agreed to protect British inter- 
ests and that the occupation was terminated, 
the news came, not from London, but from the 
Indian government authorities at Calcutta. Persia 
is expected to furnish other war varieties of which 
little is known to-day in America. 

In the Cameroons, the German colonial stamps 
of the type that bear a picture of the imperial 
yacht Hohenzollern have been surcharged with 


FIG. 15 


values in English currency and “C. E, F.”—*Cam- 
eroons Expeditionary Force.” Among the occu- 
pying troops were a number of stamp collectors. 
In consequence, there was such a demand for the 
ice oak that the officers were limited to seven 
sets each. Thirteen values were issued, the 








lower ones surcharged in blue, and the higher 
ones in black, from the 3 pfennigs to the 5 marks. 
Only from $10,000 to $15,000, face value, of the 
stamps were overprinted, it is said. Late in 1915, 
dealers heard that a new issue, with G. R. I. as 
the surcharge, had made its appearance—too late 
to be listed in Scott’s 1916 catalogue, as none of 
them had been received in this country; in fact, it 
is not definitely known that they have really been 
issued. 

The great war fund of Canada includes revenue 
raised through stamps. Dealers in the United 
States knew little of the issues for many months 
after they had appeared in the Dominion. What 
is regarded as probably a complete list shows 

twenty-one varieties. First, the 5-cent 
blue, 20-cent olive green, and 50-cent 
black-brown of the regular King George 
issue were diagonally surcharged ‘War 
Tax.” Of that set, the 5-cent stamp is 
probably the rarest. They were super- 
seded by three of the same values diag- 
onally surcharged “Inland Revenue 
War Tax.” (Fig. 7.) Then came an 
issue, eight values—i-cent green, 2-cent 
brown, 3-cent green, 5-cent sage, 10-cent 
bronze, 13-cent vermilion, 25-cent car- 
mine, and 50-cent brown—of oblong 
shape. (Fig. 8.) They were manufac- 
tured in coils, and although not designed 
for postal uses, some of them were used 
on mail. The lower values were in- 
tended as tax stamps on drugs, checks, 
notes, and so forth, and the higher 
values on wines and patent medicines. About 
the same time there appeared the King George 
stamps,—the 1-cent green and 2-cent red,—which 
are probably the most familiar of the Canadian 
war revenues, with the inscription, “War Tax,” 
in outlined letters. (Fig. 9.) They were good 
either as revenues or as postage stamps to be 
affixed in addition to the regular postage. Later 
there appeared a set of long revenues,—% of 
an inch by 744 inches,—all black, with the picture 
of King Georgeinacircle. They are in five values: 
5, 10, 13, 25, and 50cents. Of the five sets that have 
been described, the oblong ones (Fig. 8) appar- 
ently are intended as the permanent issue. 


A NEW ZEALAND “WAR STAMP.” 


Late in November, 1915, New Zealand issued the 
halfpenny King George surcharged with two five- 


through dealers in Continental Europe. Inquiry, | pointed stars and the-words “War Stamp” in black 


to meet the halfpenny tax levied on all mail matter 
except newspapers. 
Early in the war a number of unique varieties 


came into existence because of the activities of 
German sea raiders. The British government 
was afraid that the German cruisers might capture 
some of the King George issues printed in Eng- 
land for use in the British colonial possessions, 
and therefore overprinted certain consignments 
of them with a special device in violet ink that 
covered the whole stamp. Had the Germans 
captured any consignment, the stamps so over- 
printed would have been proclaimed invalid for 
circulation in the colonies to which they were 
directed. Three lower values of the British Hon- 
duras stamps (Fig. 10) were the first to be thus 
surcharged. The practice was abandoned after 
the German raiders were destroyed or interned. 

With the growing scarcity of German dyes out- 
side of Germany came a stamp famine in several 
countries. Turkey was perhaps the first to expe- 
rience a shortage in current issues. To meet the 
predicament, some of the higher and little-used 
values were surcharged with the figures of the 
commonly-used values. The necessity arose, not 
only from lack of sufficient dyes with which to 
color stamps, but also from the fact that Turkey’s 
stamps have been printed in Berlin. 

Owing to the famine, Turkey was obliged, when 
issuing charity stamps in November, 1915, to em- 
ploy earlier issues. Four values of the 1909 and 
one value of the 1905 stamps were surcharged with 
Turkish characters to signify their benevolent use. 

Persia, too, was obliged to issue many provi- 
sional stamps to replace those that it could not 
get from Holland; current and obsolete issues 
were surcharged with Persian characters. 


EMERGENCY STAMPS. 

Siam, which has had its stamps printed in Ger- 
many, found some of its denominations exhausted. 
It resurrected stamps of the issues of 1906 and 
1912, and overprinted them (Fig. 11) with modern 
currency terms. 

Unable to get sufficient stocks from Berlin, 
where they were made, the Dominican Republic 
overprinted its official stamps of 1909-12 for use as 
ordinary stamps with “Habilitado 1915”; the 20 
centavos it surcharged with “Medio Centavo,” for 
use as a %4-centavo denomination. (Fig. 12.) 
Stamps of the 1911-13 series, with the arms of the 
republic in black within colored frames, have been 
printed locally in new colors, and overprinted 
“1915.” (Fig. 13.) 

United States stamp collectors in recent months 
have detected various shades in a number of our 
current adhesives, including the 2cent variety; 
and there have been reports printed in London 
that some of our stamps were to be issued in new 
colors. In September, 1915, the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing at Washington let it be 
known that it had on hand enough pigments with 
which to color its stamps for another six months, 
and it was hoped that by March a supply of colors 
made in America would be available, or else that 
arrangements would be completed through diplo- 
matic channels to have England permit German 
dyes to be imported into the United States for use 
by our government. Although the bureau imported 
a year’s supplies of blues and reds as soon as the 
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war began, the amount of color used in the manu- 
facture of some of the adhesives has been reduced 
even at the risk of issuing paler stamps. It is 
probable that when the conflict is over, our gov- 
ernment will not have to turn again to Europe for 
dyes, but will be able to buy them from American 
manufacturers, or perhaps will make them itself. 

Among the interesting but less valuable speci- 
mens of war philately are the Red Cross and 
other aid stamps that have been issued by France, 
Italy, Belgium, Russia, Austria, Bosnia, Hungary, 
and one or two neutral countries. Neither Great 
Britain nor Germany has as yet issued charity 
stamps. The Dutch Indies placed a red cross 
and a value in carmine upon three values of its 

1912-14 issue. 

Belgium’s sets, a million in number, were ready 
last spring, and were described on the Boys’ Page 
of April 8, 1915. Another Belgian charity series 
has since appeared, 


THE FRENCH RED CROSS ISSUES. 

France early issued Red Cross stamps, men- 
tioned on the Boys’ Page of January 7, 1915, and, 
finding them profitable, extended them to include 
most of the French colonial possessions. The 
stamps, now of more than thirty varieties, are of 
the postal validity of 10 centimes, and with the Red 
Cross overprint sell for 15 centimes. The French 
list now takes in Monaco, Morocco, Tangier, Ivory 
Coast, New Caledonia, Indo-China, Madagascar, 
Tunis, and more than fifteen other colonies. 

Late in 1915 Bosnia issued a set of two charity 
stamps, by overprinting the date of the year and 
“7 Heller” on its 5-heller stamp of 1905 (Fig. 14), 
and “12 Heller” and the date on its 10-heller stamp 
of 1906. 

After the fifteenth month of the war, Egypt 
decided to raise the local postal rate as one means 
of financing its governmental departments. Ac- 
cordingly the 3-milliéme value received the addi- 
tional surcharge, in black, of two milliémes, to 
agree with the new rate of postage, 5 millidmes. 

In Russia, the imperial post office issued a set 
of patriotic stamps that were described on the 
Boys’ Page of April 8, 1915. Red Cross stamps of 
smaller design are in prospect. A famine has 
struck Russia, not of dyes or of stamps, but of 
small currency. In October, 1915, therefore, the 
Russian ministry of finance decreed that the post- 
age stamps issued to mark the celebration of the 
three-hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the House of Romanov should be regarded as 
legal tender. Will they be specially marked? 
If so, they extend the number of war issues. 

Roumania prepared a series of aid stamps to 
collect funds for refugees from Transylvania. 
They were,of a design that was thought to disclose 
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too plainly Roumanian national ambition, and at 
Austria’s suggestion they were suppressed. In- 
stead, three ordinary stamps and one for pur- 
poses of postage due were overprinted “Timbru 
De Ajutor” (aid stamp). However British dealers 
may look upon them, Scott’s 1916 catalogue does 
not class them as postage stamps, but says that 
they were issues for fiscal purposes only. 


FOR ONE DAY ONLY. 

Perhaps the oddest individual stamp thatthe war 
has produced is a charity label issued by the Red 
Cross Society in Trinidad and Tobago, and per- 
mitted to pay postage for one day only—September 
18, 1914. The label somewhat resembles the Red 
Cross stickers that are issued in the United States 
about Christmas time, which, of course, are not 
legal tender for postage. The Trinidad label was 
officially authorized for use as a halfpenny postage 
stamp through an odd occurrence. The governor 
of the colony had agreed to pass through the post 
office free of charge some letters in connection with 
the Red Cross Society’s endeavors to raise funds. 
About 900 of them were presented at the post office 
on the specified day, each one bearing a Red Cross 
label. In order that they might not be taxed at 
some of the sub-postal stations that did not know of 
the intention of the authorities to pass the letters, 
the labels.on the 900 letters were officially date- 
stamped. Thus the charity stamp was drafted to 
serve as an adhesive, and will find a place in cata- 
logues and albums. In 1915 this colony issued 
another Red Cross stamp valid on one day only, 
October 2ist—Trafalgar Day, the anniversary of 
Lord Nelson’s victory. 

Switzerland, in need of funds to pay for the cost 
of mobilizing, issued a small series of surcharged 
stamps. (Fig. 15.) Hungary issued a number of 
aid stamps, of which there were seventeen values 
in one series of surcharges (Fig. 16) and the same 
number in a second issue. 

Various issues that have appeared since the war 
began have been mentioned on the Boys’ Page of 
The Companion. According toa careful estimate, 
the war stamps of nations, belligerent and neutral, 
up to December 20, 1915, numbered 628. The esti- 
mate is necessarily incomplete, because of condi- 
tions that prevail during war times, such as slowly 
moving mails, censorship, and rumors. Included 
in the list are 20 United States internal revenues 
that have been issued as a result of conditions of 
foreign trade that the conflict abroad has created 
here at home. Included, also, are printers’ errors 
in some of the British occupation stamps—mis- 
takes such as missing periods and letters, or 
inverted or double surcharges. Varieties in 
shades in United States stamps are not on the list. 
The estimate is as follows: 








Great Britain Germany and Neutral Totals 

and Allies Allies Countries 
MS so. oe ne "eee 58 51 9 118 
Military . 23 _ —_ 23 
Occupation 207 56 = 263 
Provisional 22 9 38 69 
Postage War Tax 3 — _ 3 
Commemorative . a 7 _ 7 
Revenue . 20 — 95 115 
Official . —_ — 30 30 
Totals . 333 123 172 628 








DIVISIBILITY OF NUMBERS. 


T is often convenient to know whether a given 
number is divisible by another without going 
through the usual process of division. Almost 
everyone knows that, however large a number 
may be, it is divisible by 5 if the last digit is 5 or 0. 
a following gives the rule for some other num- 
ers : 

A number is divisible by 2 when the last digit is 
divisible by 2; by 3 when the sum of the digits is 
divisible by 3; by 4 when the ber repr ted 
by the last two digits is divisible by 4; by 5 when 
the number ends in 5 or 0; by 6 when it is divisible ; 
by 2 and also by 3; by 8 when the number repre- | 
sented by the last three digits is divisible by 8; by | 
9 when the sum of the digits is divisible by 9. 

For example: the number 1728 is divisible by 2, 
because its last digit, 8, is divisible by 2; by 4 
because 28 is divisible by 4, and by 8, because 728 
is divisible by 8. It is also divisible by 3 and by 9, 
for the sum of its digits totals 18, a number divisi- 
ble by 3and by 9. Since it is divisible by 2 and by 
3, it is also divisible by 6. 

To find whether a number is divisible by 7, you 
must go through the usual process of division. 
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INDOOR FIREWORKS. 


OR entertaining an indoor evening party, few 
things are more amusing than what used to 
be known years ago as glow pictures. They 

are inexpensive, easy to make, and wholly free 
from danger; and if a little frame to hold the 
pictures be set up on the library table, the table- 
cloth will take the place of the village green, and 
the pictures will represent the “set pieces” of an 
outdoor exhibition of 
fireworks. 

It is necessary first 
to make a simple mix- 
ture of two parts of 
Saltpetre, one part of 
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parts of water. Two 
or three ounces will 
be enough for a large 
number of pictures. 
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is generally used for 
typewriting, and cut 
it into sheets of a size 
suited to the dimen- 
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Z VY) yy ye you intend to make. 

Y 7/7 7h Since it is necessary 
Z VM to have the paper 

raised above the 
Surface of the table on which it is to rest while 
the burning-out process takes place, you must 
make simple frames of cardboard, and gum the 
Paper to them in the manner indicated in the illus- 
tri en It is important to draw the paper as tight 

‘ possible, to keep it free from wrinkles. Make 
iso a light frame of wood with a support at the 
ck, like that of an easel, to hold the cardboard 

imes, 

Warm the mixture of saltpetre, gum arabic and 
Water by pouring it into a bottle that stands in a 
bowl of warm water. When the liquid is warm, 
dip a pen or a fine-pointed brush into it, and draw 








the picture just as if you were working with ink. 
The lines should be thick, and it is quite essential 
that every line should connect with some other 
line, for otherwise the picture will not burn out 
completely. When you have finished the picture, 
carry a line from the bottom to the lower corner 
of the sheet of paper, and mark it with a spot. 
The fact that the lines are virtually invisible 





gum arabic, and two | 


Get some rather thin | 
white paper, such as | 


sions of the picture | 


when the solution has dried is a great aid to the 
effectiveness of glow pictures; for those who do 
| not understand how they are produced will be 
mystified at the way in which the drawing ap- 
| pears. When you are ready to exhibit the pic- 
| tures, set up the frames on a flat surface that will 
| not readily eatch fire. Light a match and, after 
letting it burn for a moment, blow it out. Now 
place the glowing end upon the marked spot in 
| the corner of the picture. That will start a train 
of smouldering fire that will follow the lines that 
you have drawn. The fire will not die out until 
the whole of the picture has been completed—an 
astonishing thing to those who do not understand 
the process. 

It is possible to make an unlimited variety of 
designs, elaborate or simple, in glow pictures; 
the only thing to bear in mind is that every line 
must connect with some other line. 


® © 


** Baseball Equipment’’ and “‘ Biography’’ 

(number five in the series ‘‘What Can 

Reading Do For You?’’) are in the Boys’ 
Page for March. 


* © 


A BOTTLE BAROMETER. 


N old device, brought to the mind of a con- 
| A tributor by the article, “An Electric-Bulb 
| Barometer,” which appeared on the Boys’ 

Page for September, 1915, is well worth making. 
| Although it is very simple, it foretells the weather 
with remarkable accuracy. 

Fill a bottle or tube with alcohol in which you 
have dissolved a piece of camphor. About one 
cubic inch of camphor to half a glass of alcohol is 
the right proportion. 

| Cork the bottle tightly, and the barometer is 
ready for use. If the weather is to be fair, the 
alcohol will remain clear. If the alcohol is cloudy, 
the weather will be rainy. The higher the cloudi- 
ness rises in the bottle the rainier the weather 
will be. Be careful to keep the bottle tightly 
corked, so that the alcohol and the camphor will 
| not evaporate. 





® ® 
THE PENCIL PUZZLE SOLVED. 


O solve the pencil puzzle that appeared on 
the Boys’ Page for last 
month, turn the hands 
in opposite directions, at the 
same time interlocking the 
thumbs, as shown in the il- 
lustration. Without in any 
way releasing the pencil, 
| continue to turn the hands 
on it as a pivot until you 
attain the position that you 
the operation, you will find 
| the pencil to its first position. 
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‘you like. Ready-cut Homes sh 
d like plans. Mill-sawed to fit. 


fro it wholesale prices. Also free, 1 
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We Saved $800 For 


Whitehurst on 


This Bungalow! 


Gord Read ‘his letter. Our price on this bungalow is $1413. The saving 
0n-Van Tin was over a third. We can save proportionately for you. Over 100,000 
‘avenpo e Co, satisfied home-owners buy ly from us. Local references; write for 
rt, Iowa them. Ask your bank. Quick shipments. A whole house or any part 
Ge of a house. All highest quality graded to established standards. No 
ntlemen ; shoddy. Money back if you are not peed We ship to you anywhere 
Th ave t h no matter where you live. Get our 
bungal wel 
re) est 
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cut ,—- as all cut to it _ ay 
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W ATERMARK a and 50 different stamps 10 cts. 
BURT McCANN, 323 North Newton, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sta FREE—75 all different for names two collectors. 
MPS Postage 2c. Lists FREE. Toledo Stamp Co.. Toledo, 0. 
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War ea Stamps from Servia, Belgium 
Stamps! France, Russia, Germany, Turkey, England, 
etc. 























105 vars., 7e. 1000 fine mixed, 20c._ New se pase hist List 
FREE. Agts. wid.,50%. IBuy Stamps. L.B.Dover, St. 

SS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Turkey, Brazil, Peru, Cuba. Mex 
SS Trinidad, Java, etc. & Album 5c. 1000 Finely Mx’d20c. 65 
SS diffU.S..25¢. 1000 hingesSe. Agts.wtd.50%.. ree. buy 

stamps. C.Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave. St. Louis,Mo. 
15 all different Canadian and 10 
Rare Stamps Free India with Catalogue Free. Postage 
2 cents. When abo send names and addresses of two stamp 
collectors. We offer these sets, great ba = cheapest ever 
offered, all different. Postage 2c extra. 50 in, 1c; 40 Japan. 
5c; 100 U.S., 20c; 7 Siam, 15c; 50 Asia, 17c; 20 Chile, 10¢; we Malta. 
5c; 13 Nyassa, 39c; 3 Crete, 3c; 10 Straits, 7c; 10 Egypt, 7c; 7 Per- 
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China, 10c; 17 Mexico, 10c; 10 reamed L 6 Reunion, 5c; 5 Pan- 
ama, 18c; 6 Zanzibar, 20c. Remit in stamps or Money 


Order. Fine approval sheets 50% pede 50 Page List Free. 
MARKS STAMP CO., Dept. Y, Toronto, Canada 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD 
SIMONDS SAWS 
ARE USED 


wherever wood is cut or structures are 
built. You can find Simonds Saws in 
the jungles of India and Ceylon as well 
as in the big timber of the Northwest— 
where the elephant does the hauling 
or the rapids of an ice-cold mountain 
stream tote the wood—their quality is 
recognized the world over. 





hold their edge, cut true and fast, be- 
cause they are made of especially pre- 


—_ Simonds steel, tempered by the 
imonds process. 


PRIZES FOR BOYS. We offer three 
$30.00 cabinets of tools and 54 other tool 
prizes to boys who build useful or ingen- 
lous articles of wood. Write for free Label 
No. 7, giving all particulars about the 
prize contest. No expense whatever. 
"yf want saws that cut like diamonds 
for saws that are branded Simonds.” 
Send for Booklet No. 7, “The Professor and the Saw.” 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
“ The Saw Makers” FITCHBURG, MASS. 
i 11B 
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BOYS! BUILD THINGS! 


THIS COMPLETE NEW BOOK 


THE BOY MECHANIC, No. II 


(CONTAINS 1000 THINGS BOYS LIKE TO MAKE AND DO 


yas Price $1.50 Prepaid 


(PUBLISHED BY POPULAR 
MECHANICS MAGAZINE) 
| It gives co! rw directions for 
}) making all things boys love 
‘| to build and experiment with in 
the fields of electricity, mechan- 
ics, sports, arts and crafts work, 
magic, etc., such as 
4 Bobsleds, Snowshoes, Ice Boats, 
Ice Gliders, Boats, Camps, Fish- 
4 ing Tackle, Houses of Poles, 
Kites, Aerial Gliders, ee 
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PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 68 N BEAVER ST., NEW YORK. 


“After I’ve been skating I 
don’t do a thing to 


BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER 


Send 10c in stamps for newest, most fascinating game, 
“Going to Market.” Will interest the whole family. 


BEECH - NuT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 


THE BOY 
aaa | 


in any sport knows 
that 3-in-One is 
the best oil for 
bicycles. Makes 
bearings run easily, 
smoothly and pre- 
vents wear — will 
not gum, dry out or 
collect dust. Cleans, 
polishes and pre- 
vents rust on all 
the metal surface. 
Try on guns inside and out—trigger, hammer, 
barrel. Also try on tools, roller skates, 
fishing reels, etc. A little 3-in-One 
on base ball gloves makes them soft, 


pliable and lasting. 





Write today for large free 
sample bottle. —3-in-One Oil Co. 
42 AIH. Broadway, New York. 
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wet. 
THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 770, Osage, lowa. 


STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


resident law school in U. S. 

correspondence. Only law ~~ in 
catenins scheol and giving same iastruc- 
tien, by mail, Over 450 aoe pen gt an Cons 
prominent lawyers. G tee to p to pass bar ex- 
amination, Only law school pod ne Complete Course Course in and 
Spesking. School highly endorsed and recommended by 

Noted Studeats. 


. Officials, Business Men, Only insti- 
tation of its kind a the world. Send today for Large 


‘ial courses for Rusiness Men “ae og 
wen thotcente on enrollment must be 21 Mars 


lege of Law, 467 Advertising 


Boy El Electrician x Tenet mei 


eee ion ies, 
| $¢ perros 700 Se. Dearborn 
| 





LA 


of tach Seen at Bt 
U. S. conducting standard 
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Bx 
na fe Wish Gee. all Oc Postpaid 
St., Dept. 114, Chicago, Ill. 


‘|| NEW COMPANION 
| SEWING MACHINE 


Fs anew machine is required for your sewing room, 

we not send you an illustrated descriptive book- 

| lee « ° the New Companion? This high igh-prade and 

d sewing is built for a lifetime of 

service, is Paap oe with up-to-date ments, is 

| sold to at a very low price. 

and is daieneett tienes freight station in the nited 
States. Write for free siany Reve to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Tok any questions you wise 
about the contents of Uus page 


, They wil be gladly autetnta. 
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Haddress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE GIRLS’ PAGE, THE 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON MASS. 
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SUPPLIES FOR USE IN 
OPERATIONS. 


NURSING. 


(Number Five in the Series, 
‘* Home Economics as a Vocation 
for Girls,’’) 


N 1860 Florence Nightingale organ- 
I ized, in connection with St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, London, England, the first 
true school for nurses. 
It was impossible at that time to fore- 
see the wonderful opportunities in this 
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OPEN AIR ROTATING WARD FOR 
BELGIAN SOLDIERS, 
AT EASTLEIGH, ENGLAND. 


laboratory. On completing the term, 
the pupil, if she passes the examination 
and seems to have the necessary quali- 
fications, is accepted as a member of 
the school. She then puts on the uni- 
form and becomes a definite part of the 
nursing staff. 

From the moment she enters until she 
receives her diploma at graduation she 
lives a life of absorbing interest, with 
little time in which to grow homesick 
or to think of herself. Classes and lec- 








profession for women. At the most, 
they seemed to extend to the home in 
the form of private nursing, to the poor 
as district nursing, and to the hospital 
as work in the ward or in the training 
school. Yet we now recognize about 
thirty distinct branches of nursing work. 


UPPER PICTURE: AFTERNOON TEA IN THE RECREATION BOOM. 


LOWER PICTURE: 


IN THE INFANTS’ 


HOSPITAL. 


COPYRIGHT, BOSTON PHOTO NEWS CO. 


Al- | states have enacted laws to control state-board | increased interest in nursing as a profession. 


In 


though there are 100,000 nurses in. the United | examinations and licenses, it is important to | consequence, the schools of nursing report a mate- 
States, the demand still exceeds the supply. | learn whether a school prepares its pupils for | rial increase in the number of applications for 


Within a few weeks our Bureau of Immigration 
has officially declared this fact, in admitting a 
Canadian nurse who might otherwise have been 
excluded under the Alien Contract Labor law. 


THE QUALIFICATIONS. 

Very definite personal qualifications are neces- 

sary in order to enter a school of nursing. They 

can be summed up under three main headings: 

those of the mind, those of the body, 
and those of the heart. 

If you are a candidate for the profes- 


| registration, and whether its graduates are en- 
titled to use the abbreviation R. N. (Registered 
Nurse) after their names. If you fail to take that 
precaution you may find unhappily that you are 
debarred from mem- 
bership in many of the 


entrance from well-educated, serious-minded girls. 


A PUPIL NURSE IN TRAINING. 
Several times a year, the best schools admit 
students in groups for 
a preliminary course, 





nurses’ associations, 
and also shut out from 
nursing in the army and 





sion of nursing, you need a good educa- 
tion. Certainly you should have as 
much as a high school or other institu- 
tion of equal rank can give you; if you 
are a graduate of normal schoo! or col- 
lege, so much the better. If you are 
a@ woman of superior mental attainment, 
you will find ample opportunity to use 
your special gifts. Intelligence and a 
well-ordered mind are indispensable. 

You should be at least twenty-one 
years old, although exceptions are occa- 
sionally made, and thirty-five is consid- 
ered the maximum age for entrance. 
You should have average height and 
weight and good health. Certain per- 
sonal qualities, such as honesty, con- 
scientiousness, thoroughness, devotion 
to duty, loyalty, unselfishness, stability 
and good judgment, are desired and 
carefully considered when a candidate 
presents herself. 

It would be impossible, perhaps, to 
find all the mental, moral and physical 
qualities united in the right proportions 
in any one candidate; nevertheless, it 








is quite possible to find a candidate who 

has enough of them to justify admitting 

her to a nurses’ school. You can develop char- 
acter as you develop muscles and skill and 
rapidity of thought and action. Many success- 
ful nurses have grown out of what at first 
seemed mediocre material. 


“WHAT SCHOOL?” 

If you are attracted to nursing for your life 
work, your first thought will probably be, 
“Where shall I go? What school shall I 
enter?” It is an important question. Since 
schools of nursing, like other schools, vary in 
excellence, you should consider well before 
you make your choice. The essential things 
that you should consider are: 

(a) Is the school connected with a general 
hospital of high reputation, and does it offer 
experience in at least the four main branches— 
medicine, surgery. obstetrics and children? 

(b) Has it a highly trained nurse at the head 
of it? 

(c) Has it a separate residence for nurses, with 
comfortable single bedrooms, recreation and liv- 
ing rooms, well-equipped classrooms and labora- 
tories, and competent instructors? 

(@) The length of the course, the hours of duty, 
the quality of the food provided for the nursing 
staff, vacations and the prestige of the alumne. 

A girl who fails to make such inquiries and does 
not give the matter careful study may find, after 
she has spent three years at hard work, that she 
holds a diploma that is almost useless. 

It is a recognized fact that nursing has revolu- 
tionized hospitals and the care of the sick. The 
commercially-minded have not hesitated to take 
advantage of the fact; hence various so-called 
“schools” have sprung into existence like mush- 
rooms. Correspondence schools, short-term 
schools and schools connected with small com- 
mercial hospitals and sanatoriums offer attractive 
inducements to the uninformed. As thirty-eight 
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which may be three, 
four, or six months 
long. During that time 





tures continue throughout the entire 
course, keeping pace with the practical 
work in the ward or the operating room, 
the dispensary or the social service 
department. 

Usually the nurse lives in a comfortable 
house, surrounded by students of all classes; it is 
an environment conducive to study and healthful 
living. There is a certain military precision in 
rising, going to bed, turning out lights, going to 
meals, going on and coming off duty, and attend- 
ance at classes. Bedrooms, closets and bureau 
drawers are inspected at definite intervals; sys- 
tem and neatness are constantly insisted on. 

It is in the wards, however, that the nurse learns 
the best lessons not only in order and system but 
in courage, self-reliance and self-repression. She 
is taught to think quickly, to work rapidly, to use 
her eyes, and to “keep her head.” Shey 
gets a distinct clinical picture of disease 
and the way to care for it; she learns 





her patients; she has new experiences 
every day, until in time she can be 
trusted with the sickest typhoid or 
pneumonia patients, and can assist in 
dressing wounds in the operating room. 
How the legs and feet and back ache, 
no one knows who has not lived through 
it. For the training means not only 
taking care of the patient but taking 
eare of his surroundings, scrubbing 
bedside tables and chairs, dusting and 
cleaning equipment, serving endless 
trays, making innumerable beds. 


RECREATION. 

But it is not all hard work. The two 
weekly half days off give opportunities 
for recreation and rest. The merry 
evenings in the recreation hall provide 
the necessary physical relaxation, and 
the well-stocked libraries offer oppor- 
tunities for intellectual satisfaction. 

The duties of the graduate nurse vary 
with the kind of work she chooses. In 
private nursing, she will have to contend 
with the peculiarities of persons who, 

















UPPER LEFT: THE THREE STAGES IN THE EVOLUTION OF A NURSE. 
COPYRIGHT, BOSTON PHOTO NEWS CO. 


UPPER MIDDLE: A NURSE'S SLEEPING ROOM. 
UPPER RIGHT: A NURSE DRESSED FOR AN OPERATION. 


LOWER PICTURE: 


| the navy, and from Red Cross work. In all those 
| branches registration and a license are required. 


THE NURSE IN THE WAR. 

The nurse has always been found on the “firing 
line” in war and disaster. The present war in 
Europe has called into the field thousands of 
nurses under the protection of the International 
Red Cross. Thé American Red Cross has already 
sent to the front a great many trained and highly 
competent women, and the enrollment for the 
service has been very large. The war has caused 








PUPILS IN A PRELIMINARY COURSE. 


the pupil studies anatomy, bacteriology, chemistry, 
dietetics, domestic science, ethics, hygiene, physi- 
ology and practical nursing. 

A pupil nurse who is in training goes on duty in 
the hospital at seven o’clock in the morning, and 
oftentimes remains on duty until seven o’clock at 
night, with not more than two or three hours off 
for rest and recreation; therefore she must live 
at the school. 

The pupil nurse also spends a few hours every 
day in the wards, in order to practice the princi- 
ples taught in the class and lecture rooms or the 


being in their own houses, are not 

subject to the restraint of a hospital, 
and therefore may be most unreasonable. She 
must therefore exercise tact and patience. 

In visiting or district nursing, she finds similar 
conditions, except that the surroundings are 
different, and that as a rule she spends but a 
short time with any one patient. The visiting 
nurse must have all the attributes of any good 
nurse, as far as technical training is concerned, 
and must also have a sense of social obligation, 
and be actuated by a deep-rooted love of 
humanity. She must be interested in improv- 
ing the conditions that accompany poverty and 
disease. She enters the dwelling place of* 
misery and sickness notvonly as a nurse to min- 
ister to bodily ills but as a friend and teacher. 
As no other work calls for greater resourceful- 
ness or patience, the compensations are great. 
It is a rare thing to find a visiting nurse who 
would exchange her work for any other. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


The nurse who engages in any of the other kinds 
of public-health work, such as school nursing, 
service at milk stations, tenement-house inspec- 
tion, or work in the prevention of tuberculosis, 
must not only be well-grounded in the principles 
of nursing, but must have had some special study 
and preparation. In school nursing, as the name 
implies, the nurse looks after not only minor in- 
juries, such as cuts and bruises, mild eye troubles, 
pediculosis, colds and sore throats, but the gen- 
eral cleanliness and nourishment of the children. 
She is also on the alert to detect the first symptoms 
of contagious diseases, incipient tuberculosis and 
bone and glandular affections. Her most impor- 
tant work, however, is done in the house, whither 
she follows the sick or underfed child who may 
have been senthome. With tact she teaches the 
mother how to feed the child and to keep it clean; 
how to mend its clothes; what food to buy, and, 
possibly, how to cook it. She may discover many 























CRISCO 







The Ideal 
Cooking Fat 










For Frying 
OODS fried in Crisco look 


appetizing. Crisco does not 
burn and leave black specks. 
These foods taste delicious. 
Crisco does not soak in and 
make them greasy. And Crisco 
is so delicate, odorless and taste- 
less that you enjoy the natural 
flavor of each dish. 









For Shortening 


ASTRY shortened with 
Crisco is light, flaky, tender, 
crisp. It is easy to digest be- 
cause Crisco is a pure and 
strictly vegetable product that 
cannot tax the stomach. It is 





easy to make successfully be- 
cause very little handling is re- 
quired to combine Crisco with 
flour. 





For Cake Making 
AKE made with Crisco is 


unusually rich and tasteful 
and stays moist and fresh a sur- 
prisingly long time. It costs less 
than usual too because Crisco 
sells at half the price of butter 
and is so much richer that a 
fifth less is needed. 








The above is merely a brief statement 
of Crisco’s advantages. But these few 
claims, when you realize their full 
meaning, prove so startling and im- 
portant that you who do not use 
Crisco should be eager to learn all 
about it. Marion Harris Neil’s ‘‘Cal- 
endar of Dinners’’ will give you in 
addition to 365 menus and 615 tested 
recipes the complete story of Crisco. 
= Enclose 5 two-cent stamps with your 
() name and address and you will re- 
§) ceive this handsome, cloth-bound, 
) gold-stamped book by return mail. 
A paper-bound edition without the 
calendar of dinners but with 250 reci- 
pes is sent when postage is not en- 
closed. Address The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Dept. G-2, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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CONTINUING THE GIRLS’ PAGE FOR FEBRUARY 
other things—a sick father or one out of work, a 


whatever is in her power to remedy she will try | 
to improve. 

The duties of the milk-station nurse are to 
teach mothers how to prepare food for bottle-fed 
babies—to show them how to keep bottles and 
nipples clean, to impress upon them the necessity | 





keeping it clean and properly dressed. } 





proved of inestimable value. Her education has 
not only taught her the underlying principles of 
| sanitation and hygiene, but has developed tact in 
| dealing with people and a sympathetic under- 


standing of what the tenement-house dweller | | 


heeds. 


The nurse who specializes in tuberculosis nurs- | | 


ing is of two types: the institutional nurse and 
| the home visitor. As home visitor, she follows the 
| patient to the home, in order to trace the disease 
to its source and to provide the proper place of 
residence or institutional care for those who are 
infected. No form of nursing calls for more tact 


and perseverance, for the tuberculosis patient is | | 


singularly hopeful and callous in regard to danger | 
| to others. 


All forms of public-health nursing and medical | 


| social service need expert directors, and here 
again the nurse excels. The technical training 
| stands her in good stead, but in addition she 
| Will need to have executive and organizing 
| ability of a rather unusual type, for she must be | 
able not only to lay out the work for a large | 
| number of assistants but to interest the community | 
| in what she is striving to do. 
The hospitals and the training schools require | 
more graduate nurses than any other field, except | 
private nursing. The positions that may be open | 
are those of superintendent, assistant superintend- 
ent, supervisor of departments, head nurse, oper- 
ating-room nurse, and superintendent of the 
nurses’ home. The general duties of all are more 
or less alike—teaching, supervision and adminis- 
tration. The superintendent of a nursing school 


comparable with that of the dean of a small col- 
lege, or that of the principal of a public school. 

Besides the fields that have been more or less 
clearly defined, there are others that are claiming 
attention, such as the home- and foreign-mission 
fields, mental hygiene work, places in almshouses 
and as probation and truant officers. 


Nurses are well organized; local, state and 


of social and professional matters. 


relief funds. They coéperate with other organiza- 
tions. 
WHAT DOES IT PAY? 


The financial returns are better than in many 
other forms of women’s work. Although the young 
graduate will have had little or no expense while 
she was getting her nurse’s education, she can 
step at once into fairly lucrative work. The pri- 
vate nurse earns from $25 to $30 a week. The 
position of head nurse usually brings $50 a month, 
with all living expenses, including laundry. Such 
places are stepping-stones to higher institutional 
positions, in which the salary varies from $900 to 
$3,000 a year and maintenance. The usual salary 


$1,800, sometimes more. 


The Editor of the Girls’ ros will gladly an- 
swer any ion readers 
may ask about Nereine, or nae the vocations 


+h. 


described in the earlier papers of this i 





tuberculous mother, bad sanitary conditions; and | | 


of feeding the baby at regular intervals and of | 1 


has a position that in dignity and importance is | 


| national associations look after the affairs of the | 
profession and provide opportunity for the study | 
They have | 
their reading matter and their educational and | 


received by nurse instructors is $1,200. Social | 
service and public-health nurses get from $900 to | 
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As a tenement-house inspector, the nurse has | § - 














Who Siw Better What’s Good ? 


Bobbie and Betty are very good sometimes—two or three times a week, at least— 
though you might never guess it from their roguish faces, and then mamma gives 
them for dessert something which they like very much. More often than anything 
else it is Jell-O, not merely because it is more economical and easier to prepare than 
the other good things they like, but because they prefer it to almost anything else and 


because it is good for'them. 


delicious dishes. 





course. 


Peach, Chocolate. 
or general store. 


at the Panama-Pacific Ex 





illustrated in reproductions of beautiful paintings made for the book 
by a Boston artist. 


10c. a package 


If you will write and ask for a copy of this 
book, it will be sent to you promptly—free, of 


Jell-O is made in seven pure fruit flavors: 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, 
Each 10 cents at any grocery 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
LeRoy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


’ Jell-O received the hichact award, the GRAND PRIZE, 
and the Panama-California 


JELL" 


is pure and wholesome, and it makes up into an almost infinite variety of dishes, some 
to appeal to the most fastidious appetites, and others to satisfy any healthy appetite. 

There could not be anything better for the Sunday dinner dessert than one of these 
It can be made as simple or as elaborate as any one could wish, just 
as the Jell-O dessert for every-day dinner can. 

We are now prepared to supply our friends with copies of the New Jell-O Book, 
which is the most interesting and beautiful ever issued. 
| young bride, who knew nothing about cooking, but who soon learned 
how to make up delicious desserts and salads. 


It tells the story of a lovely 
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THE GAME OF BIRDS. 


i, on will need fifty or more cards, four inches 
long by three inches wide, cut from medium- 
weight cardboard, and the same number of 

pictures of North American birds. 

Worn-out books of. natural history, picture 
pages of a discarded dictionary, or inexpensive 
illustrated bird books may provide illustrations. 
If the pictures cannot be removed bodily, you can 
at least draw them by using transfer paper. That 
method suggests another that requires more talent, 
but makes the preparation of the cards all the more 
enjoyable—to copy good pictures free-hand, or 
even to sketch the birds from life. 

Whether you cut out or draw the pictures, it 
is a good plan to color them. Then paste them 
neatly on the cards, leaving a wider margin at the 
bottom than at the top. 

Next, write or print the name of each bird six 
times, very plainly, on a strip of the cardboard. 
Cut it into slips, so that each slip contains one 
name; then cut little slits at the bottom of each 
ecard, far enough apart to receive and hold the 
name slip. 

Now choose as a referee an older person, or one 
of the party who is familiar with birds. Distribute 
the cards among the players. Put all the little 
name slips in a basket and let each player draw, 
in turn, until he has found names to fit his cards, 
putting back the slips that he rejects. When the 
cards have all been labeled in this manner, the 
referee collects all the misnamed cards and re- 
distributes them among those who have not made 
an error. The game is won by the player who 
holds the greatest number of cards when all have 
been properly named. 

A more advanced and interesting variation of 
this game is the “descriptive” test. The cards 
are distributed without the names, as before. The 
first player names an attribute of a bird pictured 
on one of the cards that he holdsin his hand. For 
instance, he may say “blue.”” The player at his 
left may instantly respond “blue jay.” But sup- 
pose the card held by the first player represents 
a bluebird? Then the second player is neither 
right nor wrong, for the attribute applies to both 
birds. Then the first player must give another 
test. He says “song bird.” Now, if the second 
player replies “bluebird,” he wins the card; but 
if he says ‘‘blue heron,” or names some bird that 
is not a song bird, he forfeits a card to the first 
player, and drops out of the game until his turn 
comes again. 
next, and the first player continues to name attri. 
butes until he loses a card. The winner then has 
the privilege of naming attributes. 

Girls who play this game during the winter 
months will find, when spring comes, a new inter- 
est in the arrival of their feathered friends. 





Meanwhile the play passes to the | 
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THE ONE THING SHE COULD DO. 


ROBABLY no one realized how hard it was 
P for Martha Gaines, after sixty years of effi- 

cient activity, to sit helpless in her wheel 
chair, with her limbs knotted and useless from 
rheumatism. 

It was especially hard that morning, when the 
children’s blithe, questioning voices drifted to her 
from the kitchen, mingled with the clatter of 
dishes and the energetic click of Laura’s flatirons, 
She longed to be out there, helping, in the midst 
of things. 

“If only there were something I could do to help 
you, Laura!” she said with unaccustomed tears in 
her brave eyes, as her daughter-in-law, flushed 
and weary, hurried into the room. 

‘*You might answer the children’s questions, 
mother,” said the younger woman, sinking into a 
chair with an exasperated laugh. ‘‘They say we 
ought to answer all their questions, but I declare, 
on Saturday morning, when they are all here, I 
am worn out before noon.” 

The elder Mrs. Gaines leaned forward with a 
sudden light in her face. ‘‘Laura,” she cried, “I 
could do that,—after a fashion, at least,—for the 
Lord has spared me my ‘faculties,’ even though I 
have been deprived of the use of my hands and 
feet! Send the children in to me when they 
bother you.” 

So it came about that the Gaines children 
learned to go to grandmother with their perplex- 
ing questions; and on Saturday mornings their 
mother in her peaceful kitchen caught bits of 
conversation: “Grandma,” in Ned’s questioning 
treble, “what made the kitty’s tail get so big?” 
“Grandma, what makes this sleeve pucker ?” from 
serious little Alice, absorbed in her doll’s ward- 
robe. “You and Alice mustn’t ask such foolish 
questions,” in Frederick’s authoritative older- 
brother manner. “Grandma, how do you pro- 
nounce T-r-i-p-o-l-i?” 

And grandmother, wise from much experience 
and patient from much loving, answered all the 
questions. Sometimes, indeed, she had to say, 
especially to the older children, “Really, I do not 
know, dear. Do you suppose we can find out?” 
Then, until the question was satisfactorily an- 
swered, there was a great searching in books that 
grandmother’s poor, twisted hands could not hold. 

Grandmother was happy, for she was no longer 
useless. She was helping Laura and the chil- 
dren. 
the years were to teach her. 
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AN EASILY MADE TRESTLE. 


TRESTLE, or sawhorse, is a thing that is 
A used almost daily, but material for the con- 
ventional form is not always at hand, nor is 
the common form easy for the tyro to make neatly 
and quickly. 

A simple, strong and useful trestle can be made 
from seven four-inch strips of ordinary board, as 
shown in the illustra- 
tion. Cut three of the 
strips of the length de- 
sired for the top, and 
four for the legs. Nail 
together the first three 
in the form of an I beam; 
then nail on the legs, as 

shown. 

For a trestle not over 
two feet high, and for 
light service, it will be 

sufficiently strong; but if great strength is desired, 
nail short pieces across the legs, preferably inside, 
and close to the top. 
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THE TREE PARTY. 


Tom next time that you plan a party for the 
small children, consider the ‘‘Tree Party.” 
First ofall, you need a large sheet of white 
eardboard or a large sheet of white or brown 
paper fastened on a frame. Upon this draw the 
trunk and branches of a tree, and on each branch 
draw a certain number of leaves. If you can use 
colors in chalks, crayons or paints, so much the 
better. But be sure to make room on each branch 
for some bare spots where green-paper leaves may 
be lightly glued by their stems. Have as many 
blank spaces upon your tree as you are to have 
guests. 

From a sheet of dark green paper cut the leaves 
that are required to fill in your tree. Number 
these leaves in order; then touch the stems lightly 
with library paste and stick them in place. 

Next assemble enough small trinkets or favors 
—homemade or bought for a few cents—to match 
the leaves. Wrap each little favor in green 
tissue paper and number it as you numbered your 
leaves. 

When your party has assembled, blindfold each 
small guest in turn and start him forward in the 
general direction of the tree, from which he must 
pick the first leaf that-hishand touches. The usual 
calls of “hot” or “cold” from the rest of the chil- 
dren will serve to guide him to the tree. The 
number that each child finds on his leaf will of 
course correspond to the number of one of the 
favors. 

To add further to the fun of the tree party, you 
may have a fan race. This is also played with 
leaves, this time cut from red and yellow paper. 
Each child is given one leaf, marked with his 
name upon its back. 

Assemble all the children at one end of the room, 
Give the child who has ‘‘one”’ for his leaf number 
a small fan, and tell him to fan his leaf across the 
floor to the other end. Count each stroke of his 
fan. The one who fans his leaf across the room 
in the fewest number of strokes is the winner of 
the race. Only one child may have the floor at 
one time. He may not touch the leaf with his 
hands after he has started the race. 
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Handkerchief Bag for School Use.—Cut from 
white linen, duck or any heavy material an oblong 
piece ten inches long and four inches wide. Bind 
the edge all round with tape or a bias strip. Fold 
the goods to four inches double, beginning at the 
bottom. Stitch it at the sides. Stitch the corners 
of the goods left at the top to the centre, like the 
flapofanenvelope. Puta buttonhole large enough 


Just how much that help meant to Laura, | 





to be easily handled into the point of the flap. Bring 
it down and fasten it-over a button on the bag. 
Stitch a half-inch band of the same material for a 
handle, and fasten it at the top of the sides of the 
bag. In the centre of the strap make a button- 
hole, and fasten it to the dress where the button 
can easily be concealed under the belt. The bag 
will launder easily, and will lessen- the loss of 
handkerchiefs, which is often large when a child 
has no pocket. 
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A SHELF FOR SMALL BOTTLES. 


O keep small bottles where they will not be 
knocked over, and to relieve congestion on 
pantry shelves, this safety device will be 
found useful. It can be fastened on the inside of 
a cupboard door or on the pantry door itself, or 
the idea can be adapted equally well to a medi- 
cine closet. 

Measure the diameter of the largest bottle 
among those that the shelf is to hold, and cut the 
end blocks, A, about one-eighth of an inch wider, 
from seven-eighths-inch stock. Make the front 
slat, B, about a quarter of an inch thick and two 
inches wide, and the bottom, C, about three- 
quarters of an inch thick, and as wide as the end 








blocks. The lengths of the slats B and.C will 
depend upon the width of the cupboard door. 
Three screws, one each at D, E and F, will hold 
the shelf securely in place. ; 
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THE CARE OF SAVINGS. 
(Second Series.) 
V. Building and Loan Associations 
(continued). 


ORROWERS from the building and loan 
B association are usually people who wish to 

use the money to build or buy a house. In 
well-managed institutions, loans for such purposes 
have the preference. Some borrowers are persons 
who already own shares, having taken them out 
early in life. Others become shareholders in 
order to borrow. 

Those who become borrowers necessarily adopt 
a policy of regular saving, whatever their previous 
custom has been, for they are required to make 
monthly or weekly payments on their shares. To 
some extent, it is true, such payments are about 
the same thing as the rent they would pay if they 
occupied hired premises; but they are none the 
less savings, for the money accumulates to the 
benefit of the borrower instead of being paid out 
for good and all, as is the case with rent. 

In considering the case of a person who plans 
to become a borrowing shareholder in a building 
and loan association, it must be assumed that he 
wants a loan of such amount and character as the 
association has the right to lend—as, for example, 
in Massachusetts, a first mortgage on improved 
property, or property to be improved with the 
proceeds of the loan, not exceeding $5,000 in 
amount, the par value of twenty-five shares, and 
not over eighty per cent of the value of the prop- 
erty pledged. 

Since the amount of the loan will be constantly 
reduced by payments, the association, as has al- 
ready been noted, can lend more, in proportion to 
the value of the pledge, than a savings bank can 
lend. Instead of eighty per cent, the bank would 
hardly lend more than sixty per cent. 

* Aside from the proportion of loan to value, the 
distinguishing characteristics of the loan from 
the association are: 

First, repayment of the principle and payment 
of the interest must be made in monthly or weekly 
installments. 

Second, the loan is reduced not only by the pay- 
ments but also by the accumulating earnings, 
which are credited to the borrowing shareholders 
as well as to the nonborrowers. 

Third, when the total of the payments and the 
earnings amounts to the face value of the shares, 
the loan is discharged. 

Fourth, during the life of the loan, the borrower, 
subject to the rules of the association, may have 
the paid-up value of his shares credited on the 
amount of the loan, and make a new loan for the 
balance. It is also possible, if the conditions are 
satisfactory to the association, to withdraw the 
value of the shares and reborrow the 
entire amount of the loan. 

The practice last mentioned, of re- 
ducing the amount of the loan by hav- 
ing the paid-up value of the shares 
credited, is a very common one. It 
may be done for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a lower rate of interest, but more 
often it is to reduce the amount of the 
monthly payment, since fewer shares 
will carry the balance of the loan. It 
should be noted, however, that making 
a new loan postpones the date at which 
the transaction will be closed and the 
borrower will own the property free 
and clear. 

Reborrowing the whole amount of 
the loan is not to be recommended 
except when there is serious need of 
the money that has been paid in. 
Nevertheless, there are cases in which doing it 
has saved a family from threatened privation and 
resulted in regained prosperity. 

The points to be noted in connection with real 
estate loans from other institutions or from indi- 
viduals are, in the main, these: 

First, there is no requirement that the loan be 
reduced during its life, and no provision for retir- 
ing it eventually except such as the borrowers 
may make voluntarily by depositing in savings 
banks or elsewhere. 

Second, when the loan matures it must be repaid 








or materially reduced, especially if the property 
has in any way decreased in value. On good 
property it may be possible to borrow again the 
entire amount from some other lender, but it is 
never safe to count on it. 

Third, if the interest or the principal is defaulted, 
the property will be sold under foreclosure, and 
under the laws of some states the borrower may 
be liable to a “deficiency judgment” if the prop- 
erty does not bring the amount of the loan. 

Fourth, interest is payable at less frequent 
periods. 

The point last mentioned may appear an advan- 
tage, but it is not, for large payments at long 
intervals are sure to be more burdensome than 
small payments made at short intervals. 

To sum up, it may be said that for persons of 
small means who wish to get a house, and finally 
toown it, free of debt, the building and loan asso- 
ciation, as a rule, offers the best opportunity. 

To acquire the part ownership necessary to get 
a loan on real estate, the money must, of course, 
be accumulated in advance, whether through 
shares in a building and loan association, deposits 
in a savings bank, or otherwise. It is a common 
rule that, if the person who wishes to build can 
buy the land and lay the foundation with his own 
money, the association will lend him enough to 
build the house above the foundation. Such loans 
are usually made by installments as the building 
progresses. 
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HISTORICAL DOLLS. 


E say a great deal nowadays about toys 

W that have some educational value as op- 

posed to those that merely amuse, but it 
has remained for an ingenious woman to use dolls 
as a means of teaching history. 

She began by dressing for her little daughter 
a “Priscilla,” about which she wove stories of 
the early settlement of the country. The appeal 
to the imagination and interest of the child was 
remarkable. ‘‘ Pocahontas” furnished an occa- 
sion for various stories of the relations of the 
white men and the Indians. “George and Martha 
Washington” gave an excuse for colonial and 
Revolutionary tales. 

The mothers of some of the little girl’s play- 
mates became interested and adopted the plan 
for their own daughters; and since the children 
used to play with their dolls together, all of them 
got some of the benefit of what their playmates 
had learned. 

It is of course possible to carry the plan far 
beyond the limits of American history, but the 
success of it, whether or not it is so carried, will 
depend upon the selection of characters that are 
interesting and attractive to children, and upon 
a reasonable fidelity to the dress of the period 
that the characters represent. There should be 
a carefully worked-out chronological scheme and 
good story-telling. 

It is also a gain if the little girls can be per- 
suaded to “swap” dolls for a few days now and 
then. An exchange of visits between “ Daniel 
Boone” and “Mary Queen of Scots’ is of value 
to the “mothers” of both—as very likely a real 
exchange of visits between the characters them- 
selves, had they been contemporaries, would have 
been of mutual advantage! 
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A PLANT -EXCHANGE DAY. 


HE members of the Parents’ Club organized 

in connection with the different school cen- 

tres in a small Western city recently worked 

out an excellent plan for improving the appear- 

ance of their town. For the time in spring when 

the season is best suited for planting and replanting 

flowers, trees and shrubs, they appointed a plant- 
exchange day. 

They then published a request in the news- 
papers that all citizens who had a surplus supply 
of flowers, shrubs or trees, as a result of trimming 
or thinning out, should carry or send them to a 
certain convenient business centre and, if they 
desired, there exchange them for other varieties. 
All school children were invited to come and re- 
ceive a share of the plants, whether or not they 
could give any in exchange. 

There was a generous response. The first 
experiment proved so successful that it was re- 
peated the next year, and will no doubt become 
an annual custom. 
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A SEWING TABLE. 


ROUND wooden box, the cover that goes 
with it, some nails, and three pieces of 
wood for legs are the only materials needed 
to make this sewing table—unless you choose to 
pad the bottom of the box and line the inside with 
some pretty fabric. The legs may be plain, tapering 
and four-sided, or they may be fashioned on a lathe. 
Any mascwine member of the family who can 
use tools can make the legs and put the table 
together. The length of the legs should 
depend on the height of the chairs that 
are commonly used in sewing, and 
may be determined by experiments in 
reaching. 
The finishing touches will probably 
have to be added by a feminine hand. 
The two receptacles should be lined 
with some material that harmonizes 
with the stain of the wood. “Muslin 
with a pattern of violets on a light 
green background makes a cool and 
attractive finish for a table that is 
stained dark green. 
The bottom of each tray may be 
Slightly padded, and the lining shirred 
round the sides, so that the heading 
will give the effect of a ruffle. A laven- 
der bow, caught here and there, helps 
to relieve the plainness of the trays. 
Sewing tables of this sort are sold in the stores 
for five dollars. They can be made at home for 
about fifty cents. 
*® 


Flavored Vinegars.—The flavored vinegars used 
so much in French cooking are almost unknown to 
American housekeepers, but they are easily made, 
and give a pleasing zest to soups, gravies, salads 
and other made dishes. To make flavored vine- 
gar, strip the leaves from whatever herb you wish 
to use, put them, green, into a glass bottle, pour 





plain vinegar over them, and leave them to infuse 
in it until the vinegar has taken up enough of the 
flavor; then strain the vinegar. Tarragon, mint, 
marjoram, thyme and lemon thyme can be used. 
Garlic vinegar is also useful, but it should not be 
too strong. One or two cloves of the garlic will 
flavor a bottleful. Some people are fond of the 
flavor of bay leaves and the leaves of the cherry 
laurel. 
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A STOCKING BAG. 


A sersines bag—for holding the family 
stockings that need darning after they 
come from the wash—is a familiar article 
in almost every well-managed -household. Here 
is one that combines 

size, strength and good 

looks. 

Use a firm material, 
either linen or cretonne, 
if possible. A yard of 
thirty-inch goods is 
enough. Besides that, 
you will need eight yards 
of three - quarter - inch 
white tape for binding. 

The sides of the bag 
are made of four strips 
of the cloth: two, eleven 
by nineteen inches, and 
two, five and one-half by 
nineteen inches. The 
bottom is a rectangle 
five and one-half by 
eleven inches. A bag of 
that shape takes up less 
room when not in use 
than one that is square 
or round. 

On each of the two wider sides of the bag there 
is a pocket five and one-half inches deep. The 
tops of the pockets are bound with white tape, 
and each pocket has a circular-shaped flap lined 
with white flannel in which to keep darning 
needles. The flaps can be buttoned to the pockets, 
or a ball-and-socket fastener can be used instead. 

After the pockets are basted into place on the 
wide strips and the flaps sewed on just above 
them, you are ready to join the four pieces of the 
bag. In doing it, you should keep all the seams on 
the outer, or right, side of the bag, and bind them 
with the white tape. The binding will make a 
neater appearance if the sewing is done on the 
machine. 

For the bottom of the bag, cut two rectangular 
pieces of the cloth, and before basting them to- 
gether place between them a piece of cardboard 
about half an inch smaller, to allow for the seam, 
which could not be made through the cardboard. 
Baste the edges of the bottom to the sides of the 
bag, and bind them with tape. 

At the top of the bag make a three-inch hem, 
with a second row of stitching to make a space 
for the drawing strings. In the centre of each of 
the smaller sides make a buttonhole for the draw- 
ing strings to come through. Make the drawing 
strings of white tape and make them double. 

If you make the bag from striped material, take 
eare to have the stripes on the pockets and the 
flaps match those on the bag itself. 





PEANUT PILAU.—Put a thin ager of freshl 
cooked rice into a shallow baking dish. Sprinkle it 
with salt and dots of butter. Top it with a layer 
of finely poms peanuts, then add another layer 
of rice, then one of peanuts, and so on until the 
dish is full. Bake it twenty minutes and serve it 
with tomato sauce. 


CHEESE AND RICE CROQUETTES.—Add 
one-half of a cupful of gone cheese to a pint of 
boiled rice; season it with Cayenne and salt, and 
add a well-beaten egg and enough cream sauce to 
make the mass properly moist. Mix it well; form 
it into small rolls or balls; roll it in bread crumbs 
wet with egg, and fry it in deep, hot fat. 


APPLE SYRUP CUSTARD.—One-quarter of a 
cupful of apple syrup (see Family Page for Sep- 
tember, 1915, and November, 1915), one and three- 
quarters cupfuls of milk, two eggs, one-quarter of 
a teaspoonful of salt, one-half of a teaspoonful of 
vanilla, two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Beat the 
eegs Fy enough to mix the whites and the yolks. 
Add the other ingredients, and bake the custard 
in omnes for fifty minutes in a slow oven. If you 
bake it in one dish, use three eggs. 


POTATO TURNOVERS.—This is a good wa 
to serve meat and potatoes. Boil and mas 
enough potatoes to filla pint measure. Add one 
well-beaten egg, sufficient salt and pepper, and 
one tablespoonful of flour. Turn the mass on a 
well-floured board, roli it out carefully, and cut it 
into disks the size of a saucer. On each disk 

lace a large spoonful of cold meat chopped ver. 

ne and highly seasoned. Turn the potato doug’ 
on itself, and pinch the edge together as if makin 
an ordinary turnover. ,Put the turnovers on a fla’ 
reased pan, brown them in a hot oven, and serve 
em with brown or tomato sauce. 


CAULIFLOWER WITH CHEESE CREAM 
DRESSING.— Wash a fresh cauliflower or as 
many heads as you need. Boil water in the kettle 
in which the vegetable is to be cooked, salt it well 
and add the cauliflower while the water is boiling. 
Cook it until it is tender. To prepare the dress- 
ing, heat one cupful of sweet milk in a double 
boiler; thicken it with a level tablespoonful of 
cornstarch dissolved in a little cold milk; season 
it with salt, pepper and butter; add about one- 
eighth of a pound of grated cheese. Pourthe sauce 
over the cooked cauliflower at the minute 
before you serve it, after draining the water from 
the vegetable, and serve it on hot buttered toast. 


RAVIOLI.—Slice some stale bread very thin, 
and cut the slices into squares about two inches 
across. Put into a dish two ounces of butter, and 
warm it until it is soft; then add two spoonfuls of 
flour, a little pepper and salt, and stir it rapidly. 
Dilute the paste with a glass of milk, and keep 
stirring it until it yy to boil, to obtain a very 
thick cream. Take it from the fire and cool it. 
Add the yolks of two eggs and four ounces of 
grated cheese. Mix everything well, and let the 
whole cool, to form a paste that you can spread 
on slices of bread. Then beat up the white of an 
egg, and with it cover the prepared slices. When 
t ey are ready, drop them into a hot frying dish 
and let them brown. 
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COFFEE WAS IT 


PEOPLE SLOWLY LEARN THE FACTS. 

“All my life I have been a slave to coffee. I 
kept gradually losing my health, but I used to say 
‘nonsense, it don’t hurt me.’ 

“Slowly I was forced to admit the truth and 
the final result was that my nervous force was 
shattered. 

“My heart became weak and uncertain in its 
action and that frightened me. Then my physi- 
cian told me that I must stop drinking coffee or I 
could never expect to be well again. 

“I thought of Postum but could hardly bring 
myself to give up the coffee. 

“Finally I concluded that I owed it to myself to 
give Postum a trial. I got a package and care- 
fully followed the directions, and what a delicious, 
nourishing, rich drink it wast Do you know, I 
found it very easy to shift from coffee to Postum. 

“Almost immediately after I made the change I 
found myself better, and as the days went by | 
I kept on improving. My nerves grew steady, I 
slept well and felt strong and well-balanced. 
Now the old nervousness is gone and I am well 
once more.” 

It pays to give up the drink that acts on some 
like a poison, for health is the greatest fortune 
one can have. Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form—must be well 
boiled. 15¢ and 25¢ packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder — dissolves 
quickly in a cup of hot water, and, with cream 
and sugar, makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c and 50c tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and cost about 
the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 


Reinforced Hosiery 


Triple Knees! 


Bias Ot GBs Batew te to stand 
the rough and tumble play of ene It 
hasa , Jt knee Irish 
linen reinforcement of the heeis and and toes. Saves 
mothers a Made in 19 styles, 3 weights 


and a variety 
Ask your dealer to show Nos. 15, 20, 11 

and 18, the dressy “Leather Stock ng”? ’ ‘Series ~ 
with special Pelndeneamnente at wearing points. 
write direct if your dealer cannot supply you, 


Black 1B Cat Coteiog of2148s 
all the family—Free 
CHICAGO. KENOSHA HOSIERY CO. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Madein U.S. A. for over 30 Years 


FACTORY to RIDER 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illu 
trated weekly p aper.for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post fice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Sumewtgtions may begin at any time during | 


Mo 
dire Jetly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subseriber. 


Payment for The Companion when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office oney Order or 
Express Money Order. W hen neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver gent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the catalan. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of mony 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
‘0 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 











THE GRIPPE EPIDEMIC. 


HE world has been suffering this winter 
from another of the periodical out- 
breaks of the grippe. It has raged not 
only in this country, but, the news- 
papers tell us, in Europe also. Now 
there are two things that are certainly 

true of grippe: It is perhaps the most contagious 
disease there is, and almost any precautions are 
justifiable to avoid it. Although it is very easy 
to catch it, there is no possible justification for 
believing, as some persons do, that because it is 
prevalent they must have it. For the sake of 
others, if not for our own sake, we ought to exer- 
cise the most anxious care to avoid having and 
spreading the disease. 

Grippe is not only bad to have; it is often worse | 
after we have had it—if an Hibernicism is per- 
missible. It is one of those exasperating disorders | 
that drag an endless train of troubles after it. It 
seems to be cured, its victims get up, stop taking | 
medicine, and return to their normal occupations. | 

















attack. That is true of cases that did not seem | 
especially severe at the time, as well as of those | 
alarming cases that are complicated with pneu- | 
monia or with serious ear or. throat trouble. In | 
fact, the more serious opsets are usually more 
carefully treated that. the I r ones, and it is 
often the people who will not take a week to get 
well who are later obliged to take a year. 

We need not think that we must call on our 
friends who have the grippe. We do not think it 
unfeeling to avoid them when they have scarlet 
fever or smallpox, and the same rule is good with 
grippe. Teachers should avoid their sick pupils, | 
and sick parents should avoid their children ; kiss- 
ing ought to be practiced very sparingly in grippe 
times, for the disease is very frequently spread by 
means of kisses. The unguarded cough or sneeze 
is responsible for almost as many cases; that is 
why street cars, shops, and all crowded public 
places are places of danger. Unfortunately, many 
of us have not yet learned that we break the 
golden rule every time we sneeze without taking 
every precaution to keep it a strictly private 
matter. 

What is best for a grippe patient is also best for 
his friends and the public generally—that he should 
stay quietly in his own home and, in most cases, 
in his own bed, until the worst is over. 


¢ 
HEROINES AND KITTY. 


N her way to the library to exchange a 
book, Kitty Marsh stopped at Miss 
Maria Porter’s to return the Standard, 
which her mother had borrowed. Miss 
Maria reached out for Kitty’s book, 
gave it one glance, and returned it. 
“Like it?’’ she asked briefly. 

“Yes, I do,” Kitty returned with unnecessary 
emphasis, for Miss Worden, the new boarder, was 
in the room, and Kitty scented one of Miss Maria’s 
frank reproofs. “I think the heroine is perfectly 
splendid.” 

“They are supposed to be,” Miss Maria agreed. 
“Generally speaking, I can’t say I think they live 
up to their reputation, but I suppose it’s a stiff | 
piece of work making a heroine out of whole cloth. 
Now this one of yours—did she say anything worth 
while?” 

“IT don’t know that she did,” Kitty acknowl-| 
edged. ‘But she saved three people from drown- 
ing,” she added with spirit. 

“Tm real glad she did something for once in her 
life,” Miss Maria said cordially. ‘To be sure, if | 
you had to save people from drowning to be a 
heroine, a body wouldn’t have much chance round | | 
Quantico; and anyway, it seems sort of uncertain | 
for a steady occupation. If she’d got the meals 
through haying time, or pulled her chickens 
through a wet season, or lived with a cranky aunt, 
that would be some sort of a test. But I took this 
book out and tried to read it because I hated to 
waste ny twocents; but I had to give it up. This | 
girl wa’n’t nothing but a looker, and not much of | 
that if her hair was always in a frowzle as the | 
picture shows. I tell you, Kitty Marsh, there’s a | 
heap more heroines in real life than there is in 
books, if folks only had the sense to know the real 
thing when they saw it. There, run in the pantry, 
child, and get some jumbles. I made them fresh 
this morning.” * 

Kitty, pink to her ears, disappeared into the 
pantry. She reappeared at once with a jumble in 
each hand. : 

“How are your chickens, Miss Maria?” she 
asked meekly. 

“Fine. I had to oil ’em and grease ’em for a 
week stiddy, but I pulled them through.” 

“The jumbles are fine, too,” Kitty declared, 
edging toward the door and dimpling saucily. 
“The next author I meet I’ll give a card of intro- 
duction to you.” And then she was gone. 

Miss Maria, her eyes twinkling, met her board- 
er’s amused glance. 

“T guess | won’t worry over Kitty and book 
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Then months afterward they acknowledge that | = 
they have never felt really well since the original | = 


Seedless oranges slice better, 
wafer-thin and unmarred. 
And these seedless navel 
oranges are the fenderest also. 


Famous chefs prefer Sunkist 
because this firm and tender 
fruit makes the best flavored and 
best looking dishes too. 


Millions of housewives are 
now finding out these facts. 
You will find them out once 
you try Sunkist. 

So order tender Sunkist seed- 
less navel oranges for all culi- 


a Seedless 


~ Sunkist | 


Oranges 


See how good these dishes 
are when made with seedless 
Sunkist from the sunny Cali- 
fornia groves. 


There are scores of luscious 
orange dishes described in our 
free recipe book. They will 
lend variety to your meals, and 
are very quickly and easily 
prepared. No woman ever 
wants to be without this book 
once she knows how healthful 
oranges are, and knows the 
charming ways to use this fruit. 


Send now for the book. A 


nary uses in your home. postcard gets it. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


CO-OPERATIVE—NON-PROFIT 
Eastern Headquarters: Dept. A93, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 


Sunkist oranges and lemons are sold by all first-class dealers everywhere 
Save Sunkist tissue wrappers for beautiful silverware (452) 














heroines yet awhile,’”’ she conceded. 


June is Coming 
Sunshine, fresh air, fragrance. Be a 
part of summer. Have a garden. 


Nature makes grow. What 
Nature makes grow on you. 
Plant good seeds. 


®.° FERRY’S SEEDS 


f are good because they are pure-bred, 
=| selected for many years from the 


choicest fruits of each generation. 


Ferry’s Seeds are for sale by dealers 
everywhere. Write this minute for 


1916 Seed Annual. It gives good 
garden advice. 


** The best is always cheapest. 
Reliable seeds cannot be 


afforded at half price.’’ 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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For you can now have the big, 
comfortable, beautiful family car— 

The thirty-five horsepower Over- 
land— 

The economical means to a bigger, 
broader, healthier, happier, family 
life— 


For $695. 


And though the price has been re- 


duced the car is improved. 
It has the very latest en bloc type 


Now—Let Your Dream Come True 


motor with a smooth flow of abundant 
power and an exceptionally fast 
“*pick-up.’’ 

Here is the car (with improve- 
ments) which has outsold, virtually 
two for one, any other car with a 
wheelbase of more than 100 inches. 

Never before has the purchaser 
had so well founded, so emphatic, so 
conclusive a popular value-verdict to 
tell him which car to buy. 


Catalog on request. 


Time after time upon the com- 
pletion of one production program we 
have enlarged our capacity, bought 
material for a bigger output and set a 
new and supreme standard of value. 

And invariably there has followed 
a long period during which even the 
larger output has fallen thousands of 
cars short of satisfying the demand. 

This time the value is greater by 
far than ever before. 


Please address Dept. 35. 


The Willys -Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
“Made in U.S. A.” 


We know that the price for this 
model will never be lower. 


But we cannot guarantee that it 
will not be higher, for we are in the 
midst of a strong advance in the prices 
of materials. 

Now is the time to order your car 
either for immediate or later delivery. 


See the Overland dealer at once 
and make your arrangements now. 





